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Our Home i in Space—the Earth 


By- SIR JAMES JEANS. 


In this series of broadcasts Sir. aes Feans, who hes already interpreted some of the mysteries of astronomy to the gener ‘al 
© casa with his book ‘The Mysterious Universe’ and his broadcasts on‘The Stars in their Courses’, will take listeners: mn 
imagination to explore this universe in which we live t 


E are starting out on a very 
long journey — nothing less 
than an exploration of the 
universe in which we live. I 
should do no good by telling 
you in miles how long our 
journey will be, because I 
should have to use such im- 
‘mense. figures that they would convey nothing to the 
‘imagination. But I shall perhaps be able to explain in a 
different way. 
Almost our whole knowledge of the stars, and indeed 
of all objects outside our earth, is derived from the radia- 
-' tion—generally light or heat—that these objects send to 
us. Now all radiation travels in the form of waves, which 
are similar in nature to radio-waves, the main difference 
‘ being that a radio-wave is hundreds of millions of times 
yroues than a wave of heat-radiation and about a thousand 
million times as long as a wave of light. Yet although 
there is this tremendous difference of length, both kinds 
“ of wave travel at precisely sg same speed—186,000 miles 
a second. 
‘. Radio-waves travelling ee this speed mostly stay near 


2 to the surface of the earth, and get round the world in © 


about a seventh of a second. But a tiny fraction passes 
out into space, and still travelling at the same speed, 
moves further and further from the earth, much as we 
shall. do in our imaginary travels. : 

. Suppose for a moment that we are travelling with one 


‘of these wireless waves, and so at the speed of light. After — 


five seconds we shall have travelled four times as far as to 


the moon, and our earth will begin to look fairly small in — 


the sky—just about as big as the moon does to us. We 


shall see that it is round in shape and rather like the 


moon in general appearance. After five minutes of travel, 
the earth will look rather like the planets do to us now 


and hardly larger. We shall then realise that it is merely an 


ordinary planet—like Venus, Mars, Jupiter and the rest. 
After five years of travel, even the sun itself will look 
quite small and faint—like dozens of stars in the sky look 
to us, and we shall realise that it is only a quite ordinary 
star. Yet even after five years of travel at the speed of 
light we shall only be at the commencement of our jour- 


“ney; we shall still be amongst the very nearest of the stars; 


we can travel on for tens of thousands, perhaps hundreds 
of thousands, of years and still find our path lighted by 
stars more or less similar to our sun. 


: P 
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This gives us some idea of the scale on which our jour- 
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Before man appeared on the earth—I 


This creature, the Ceratosaurus, inhabited North’ America about too million ‘years 


ago—when the light by which it was photographed started on its journey to earth. 

It was a flesh-eating reptile.standing-from 8 to_10 feet high. It is believed to have 
used its hind legs for running and its fore legs for tearing flesh 

British Musetim. (Natural History) 


ney in space is planned. We can hardly express it in miles, 
so that it will be well-to use the astronomers’: unit. of a: 
light-year, the distance light travels in a 
year. A light-second, as we have seen, is 
about 186,000 miles; a light-year about 
six million million miles. The distance to 
the moon is a matter. of -light-seconds— 
1} to be precise; to the planets it is a 
matter of light-minutes to the nearer and 
of light-hours to the more remote. But 
the distance to even the nearest stars is a 
matter of light-years and to the further 
stars a matter of tens or hundreds of thou- 
sands of light-years. 

If, after traversing this immense dis- 
tance, we still press on with our journey, 
we shall find after a time that our path is 
less well-lit; the stars have become more 
sparsely scattered in space. Finally we 
come to a region where there are no more 
stars; we have emerged into the darkness 
of empty space. We now see that the stars 
through which we have been travelling 
form a fairly compact group, and, more 
surprising still, that the whole of space is 
dotted with such groups of stars. We can 
hardly hope to see the individual stars of 
such a group, but the combined light of 
millions of stars forms a faint haze of con- 
tinuous light—like the lights of some 
great city seen from the top of a distant 
mountain. We describe such a haze of 
light as a nebula. The furthest of these 
groups or cities of stars which we can see 
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from earth is at a distance of more than 100 million light- 
years from the earth; we see it by light which started on its 
journey to us more than 100 million years ago—long before 
man had appeared on earth—indeed, while the earth was 
dominated by vast and ponderous reptiles. During the long 
eras in which reptiles were gradually and slowly giving place 
to mammals, and mammals evolving to produce man, dur- 
ing the whole epoch of man’s ascent from a savage animal 
to a civilised being, and finally through the comparatively 
brief period of his existence as a. civilised being, this 
light has been travelling steadily onwards through space 


at the uniform rate of eleven million miles a minute, ‘and’ 


has only just reached us. We do not know what may have 
happened to the stars of such a group in the long interval 
since they despatched their messages to us, and there is no 
way of finding out except by waiting more than 100 million 
years to see. 

Next we shall’ pass-to even remoter depths of space, 


travelling through ‘regions which are familiar to the 


imagination of the mathematician but are still unseen 
by the eye of the astronomer. At last-we are approach- 
ing the end of our journey. We -want-to get back home, 
but find that-our nearest way home-is still to press on— 
on and on, until we find ourselves back at our own Earth. 
For space curves: back on itself, just-as the surface of our 
earth does, so that if we travel on sufficiently far in a 
perfectly straight line we shall come back in time to our 
starting point. But for how much time? We do not quite 
know—some astronomers think we must travel for about 
12,000, million years at the speed of light; some think for 
longer. And some think that unless we were able to travel 
even faster than light we.should never.get back at all. 
Such is the journey which lies before us. Before we 


- Start out, let us. look well.at our own-.earth—for after all, 


it is the only one of all the objects in‘space which we can 
exploré at.all thoroughly. And even this is no easy task. 
Rays of light-are striking the earth all-the time bringing 


“us messages. from the stars; but there are no rays of light 
.to_bring.us messages.from the earth’s interior, because 


this.is opaque. It is surprising but true that until a few 
years ago we knew more.about the composition of stars 
millions of millions of miles away than about the com- 
position of the earth a few miles under our feet. 


Before man appeared on the earth—II 


Under the sea about 400 million years ago—the period sometimes described as the ‘age of sea-lilies’, The 
fossils of these growths are to be found in our present beds of limestone and chalk 


British Museum (Natural History), 
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Yet there are other waves—not waves of light—which bring 
us information about the earth’s interior—the waves which’ 
are set loose by earthquakes and earth-tremors. To casual 
observation the earth appears to be a perfectly hard solid mass; 
careful study shows that it is, for the most part, harder and 
more solid than the hardest steel. It is nevertheless continually 
being twisted, distorted and strained as it yields to the immense 
stresses and pressures in its interior. Sometimes it is strained 
until its substance snaps, just as a steel bar or a piece of elastic 
will snap when overstrained, and the resulting jar sets up the 
vibrations and waves in its interior which we describe as an 


earthquake. 

Now there are two kinds of waves, and earthquake waves 
may be of either kind. There are waves in which the motion 
is from side to side, like the motion of the string of a piano 
or violin; and waves in which the motion is to-and-fro, like 
that of the air in 
a flute or an 
organ-pipe: 
These to-and- 
fro waves can 
travel through 
every kind of 
substance — 
solid, liquid or 
gaseous—but 
the side-to-side 
waves can only 
travel through a 
solid. When an 
earthquake 
occurs, it is 
found that both 
kinds of waves 
travel through 
the greater part 
of the earth’s 
interior — and 
when they 
emerge at the 
earth’s surface, 
bring with them 
a whole store of 
information as 
to the structure 
and condition of 
the earth’s in- 
terior. “Fhe 
mere ‘fact ‘that 
the side-to-side 
waves travel 
through most of 
the earth’s in- 
terior shows, of 
course, that this 
must ‘be occu- 
pied ‘by solid 
substance. 
There is, how- 
ever, a central region through which these wavés-cannot pass; 
only the ‘to-and-fro” waves pass through this. In this way 
we learn that the central regions of the earth are not solid. The 
earth is, in fact, found to consist of a central’ core of heavy 
liquid, surrounded by an outer shell of solid matter. 

‘Even this solid outer shell is not absolutely rigid. We have 
already seen that it is continually yielding to stresses in its 
interior; it also yields to changing pressures on its surface. 
The melting of the great snow fields of Siberia and northefn 
Asia has an appreciable effect on the configuration of the earth. 
So has the weight of the mountains. We no longer think of 
mountains as mere irregularities of the earth’s surface—solid 
rocky excrescences sticking out from an equally solid mass of 


‘ 


rock. We rather think of them as bits of the earth’s crust which — 


are of lighter substance than the rest, and-so float on some 


internal Jayer of the earth almost asa cork. floats on water. 


This internal layer is rigid enough to allow earthquake waves 
of both kinds to travel through it, and yet is plastic enough 
to yield to the weights of the mountains. The mountains float 
in this layer much as ships float in the sea. A mountain con- 
tinually loses weight by denudation—by showers and torrents 
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At the beginning of our journey—the full moon 
Travelling at the speed of light, it takes about 1} seconds to reach the moon 
By courtesy of the Lick Observatory 
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washing its substance down into. the sea—and as it does so it 
must float forever higher and higher; just as a ship floats 
higher after burning some of its coal or throwing some of its 
cargo overboard. 

All this shows that we must riot think of our earth as a 
hard chunk of rock, but rather as something plastic which is 
changing and yielding all the time. And there must have been 
an earlier stage of its history at which it was even more 
yielding than now. For we learn from the earthquake waves 
that the substances near the centre of the earth are heavier 
than those near its surface; its centre probably consists largely 
of iron, while its surface is composed of light substances, such 
as oxygen, silicon and aluminium. 

This can hardly be a mere accident; it looks as though the 
heavier substances had sunk to the bottom, while the lighter 
ones had risen to the top. When a pond freezes we find light 
substances such 
as straws, dead 
leaves and bits 
of cork frozen 
in near the top, 
while heavy 
ones, such as 
nails and horse- 
shoes, lie at the 
bottom. 

The reason is, 
of -course, that 
the various 
objects took up 
their present 
positions before 
the, pond froze. 
In the same way 
present.con- 
ditions .in the 
earth seem to 
point to an 
earlier stage 
when sub- 
stances could 
rise and fall 
through a yield- 
ing interior. 
Indeed, it is 
fairly certain 
that the earth 
started its exist- 
enceas a hot ball 
of gas, which 
was originally 
torn out of the 
sun in a way I 
will describe 
later. Gradually 
this ball of hot 
gas cooled, and 
as it cooled it 
first liquefied 
and then-solidified. The outermost layers would naturally be 
the first to cool, just as a pie crust cools first when we take the 
pie.out-of the oven; there is nothing outside to check the flow 
of heat out into space. There would, then, be a time when a 
cool solid crust was beginning to form over the earth, while the 
far hotter substance inside was still liquid and perhaps even 
partly gaseous. Then the inside would cool further, and as it 
cooled it would shrink and leave the solid outer crust unsup- 
ported. This would cave in upon the liquid inner layers, 
crumpling up as it did so. In this way geologists believe that 
the mountain ranges were formed—as foldings and crumplings 
in the crust of the earth. 

We can even estimate with some accuracy how long it 1 
since all this happened. For, here and there, in the now 
petrified solid crust of the earth, the geologist comes upon 
specks of what we describe as radioactive substances— 
uranium and thorium. The atoms of these substances have 
only a transitory existence; they continually break up into 
lead and helium. As they do this absolutely regularly and at a 
uniform rate, they form perfect clocks to record the flow of 
the years. The moment a fragment of rock solidifies, all the 
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helium and lead that are formed from then on are kept in con- 
tiguity with the specks of radioactive substances that are 
forming them, ¢o that the relative proportions of the various 
substances show how much disintegration has occurred since 
the rocks solidified, and so tell us the ages of the rocks. 

The oldest rocks appear to have solidified about 1,500 million 
years ago. We must add some hundreds of millions at least for 
the time the earth existed before it solidified, and so find that 
the total age of the earth must be 2,000 million years at least, in 
round numbers—it may. be more. 

Compared 
to human © life; 
or even to the 
whole of human 
history, this is a 
tremendous age. 
Let us think of 
the whole age of 
the earth as be- 
ing represented 
by a fair-sized 
book—say, a 
novel of 500 
pages: Then 
each word in the 
book must: re- 
present at least 
10,000 years; the 
human race does 
not appear on 
earth until some- 
where well down 
on the last page; 
the whole of 
human civilisa- 
tion is repre- 
sented only by 
the last word of 
the book, the 
whole Christian 
era by the last 
letter, and the 
whole of a man’s 
life by. some- 
thing less than 
the final full- 
stop. 

More recent 
formations of 
rocks and geo- 
logical layers can 
be dated in the 
same way. Fos- 
sils and skeletons 
of various weird 
animals, long 
since extinct, are 
often found em- 
bedded in these 
rocks and layers, 
so that we can 
tell how long it 
is since such ani- os eRe 7 ae 
mals roamed the 


earth. Indeed, with the help. of the radioactive ibsenneee in ~ 


the rocks we can reconstruct the whole history of our planet. 
And a fascinating story it is. We see the earth cooling for 
hundreds of millions of years, and existing for hundreds of 
millions more years before life first appears. Then we come upon 
life in its simplest and most primitive forms..At first it is con- 
fined to the water; about 400 million years ago we come upon 
the under-sea growths whose fossils and shells are still to be 
found in the limestone and chalk hills of England. Gradually 


vegetation begins to cover the land, and then animal life—._ 


animals appear, who feed first on the vegetation and then upon 
one another—for fierce carnivorous creatures come on the scene 
at a very early stage. About 100 million years ago we find the 
earth possessed by reptiles of immense size—the dinosaurs. 
Some are 90 feet long, and weigh perhaps 40 or 50 tons; they 
are so immense and so heavy that their legs can hardly support 
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~ Nearing the end of our journey sees 

This plate contains some of the most remote objects that can, be seen from earth, On it are 162 Bh a '—great clusters of 

stars, Many containing thousands of millioris’of stats of about thé average size of our sun.. ‘Travelling at the speed of light, 
we should need avout 100 > million years to redch'this cluster of nebulae © -- 
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their weight and they can only obtain relief by keeping their 
bodies immersed in seas and marshes. In spite of their un- 
wieldineéss, these creatures survived “for millions of years— 
thousands of times longer, let us notice, than civilised man has 
so far sutvived. Yet they were not suited for permanent sur- 
vival; they gradually failed in the struggle for existence, before 
more agile and more intelligent competitors, finally culminating 
in man. 

These huge creatures occupied the centre of the stage through 
many of the pages of the book which we have taken to represent -. 
_the story of ours; . 

earth; manis@s: 
far-has oceepied ! 
only a small 
fraction of one. 
“page. Yet ~ the 
story is still 
being written,. 
and it is natural . 
that we should 
wonder for how 
much longer 
-man.is destined 
to remain its 
central figure— 
and perhaps find 
it even more in- 
teresting to -in- 
quire what kind 
of changes he is 
likely to: see 
during his ten- 
ancy of the 
planet. It is a 
commonplace 
that human life 
is changing, not 
only rapidly but 
also at an. ever- 
increasing pace. 
Conditions. of 
life have prob- 
ably changed 
‘more: in the last 
fifty: years than 
they did in fifty 
Million years of 
the early history 
of the earth. If 
they change so 
much in fifty 
years, what will. 
they be after an- 
other fifty mil- 
lion years? Will 
the human race 
be transformed 
into something 
more wonderful 
than we can now 
imagine, or. will 
it have vanished 
entirely from the 
scene, like the 
weird- ahimals who occupied the earth fifty million years ago? 


By courtesy of Mont Wilson Observatory . 


The University of Liverpool has just founded an Institute of 
Hispanic Studies; ‘to further the teaching and study of Spanish 
and Portuguese and to make much better known than at present 
the countries of South and Central America, where these 
languages are spoken’. There are to be centres in London and 
Liverpool and branches in numerous parts of the British Isles. 
Mr. E. Allison Peers, Director of the Institute, will be glad to 
send particulars to anyone writing to him at the University of 
Liverpool. It is hoped that those interested may wish to forward 
the work of the Institute by becoming members: the minimum 
annual subscription will be 2s.6d. Members of federated societies 
and others not wishing to join the Institute as members may 
become associates (and receive its announcements but not its 
‘ournal) without payment. 


*Some of these have necessarily been obscured in reproduction 
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cA “National Socialist Labour Camp 


By G: CARPENTER 


OR three weeks this summer I was the guest of the 

German Government. I do not know when in my life 

I- have. been more pleased to say goodbye to my host 

than I was on Saturday, September 8. For I was a 
particular kind of guest, such a kind as I do not wish to be 
again for.a long time. 

Taman undergraduate in Yale University in America, and 
this summer 
took the holiday 
course for 
foreigners at 
Heidelberg. 
One day some- 
one told me that 
foreigners could 
enter the Ger-— 
man national 
labour camps, 
although very 
few did. You 
simply filled 
out a form with 
questions about 
your size. and 
nationality and 
education, he 
said, had a doc- 
tor write you a 
health. report, 
pinned the 
papers together 
with your 
photograph, 
and sent all this 
to the Interior 
Department. in 
Berlin. I did 
this, and in two 
weeks my an- 
‘swer came: I[ 
was to report to 
the labour camp 
in Offenburg in 
Baden, Satur- 
day, August 
18 


‘Where is the 
labour camp in 
this town, 
please?? The 
stationmaster 
at Offenburg 
didn’t’ know, 
and the woman 
who sold maga- 
zines at a stand 
didn’t know 
either; none of 
the people out- 
side on the 
street knew. 
They had heard 
of it but didn’r 
know where it 
was. Finally I 
found it. It was an old, empty piano-factory—very old. 

In I went, and the chief seemed very interested to see me. 
He asked me the second he saw me how tall I was. I could not 
tell him because I did not know anything about centimetres, 
only about inches and feet. So he took a metal spring tape out 
of a drawer, stood me against a wall and measured me, and 
seemed very pleased with what he found. ‘Ninety-five’, he 
said. ‘Excellent. You will make us a blessed good Fluegelmann’. 
I didn’t know what he meant. I was one hundred and ninety- 
five centimetres tall—about six feet four inches. 


The Law learning to call a spade a spade 
Young lawyers in Germany must spend part of their training at a Labour Camp 


Afterwards I walked with the chief into the big bare room 
that was the mess hall. It was empty. Everybody had finished 
breakfast and had marched off to work an hour ago; it was 
already about six-thirty. We had a pan of half-water half- 
coffee and a chunk of heavy army black bread, without 
butter. Later I learned that the chief didn’t eat this breakfast 
very often, but had his own brought to him in his room. I 
thought that 
was very wise of 
him. 

While we 
were having 
breakfast the 
chief looked up 
at a large pic- 
ture hanging on 
the wall. ‘Do 
you know who 
that <iss*~he 
asked. “Yes, I 
think so, It’s 
probably . Adolf 
Hitler’, I said. 
The chief was 
pleased, and he 
smiled. ‘Yes, 
that’s right’, he 
said. ‘But do 
you know who 
Adolf Hitler is? 
Do you know 
who he really 
is?’ ‘No, who is 
he?? 

The chief was 
seriously silent 
fora minute. 
Then he spoke. 
“Today there is 
only one man 
in all Germany’, 
he said. ‘He is 
Adolf ° Hitler. 
He is der Fiihrer 
—the Leader. 
There is Adolf 
Hitler, and then 
there’ ‘is ihe 
State. BUGs 
said, ‘I have 
heard great 
names in Ger- 
many like Goeb- 
bels and Goer- 
ing. Don’t they 
exist?’ ‘No’, 
said the chief. 
“There is only 
one. That is 
itis yiee 
seemed very 
simple. 

That day I 
spent getting to- 
gether my uni- 
forms and other things. When the boys came back from working 
at three o’clock for lunch they gathered round the chief and me 
in a curious crowd, antl then the chief introduced me. I was, he 
said, the unofficial representative of the American people come 
to disprove all the lies about the labour camps that had been 
printed in the newspapers, and in books. I seemed to be very 
important. I didn’t know why. I did know I was embarrassed 
all the time. 

It is morning. (A long high whistle.) Aufstehen! Friihsport! 
Get up! Early exercise! Lights turned on, and sounds of people 


Presse-Photo 
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Lunch-hour 
Photograph: 
Paul Popper 


swearingly try- 
ing to find 
boots. More 
shouting. An- 
treten! Form 
ranks for early 
exercise! Run to 
parade grounds, 
and shadow 
boxing, and 
jumping and 
bending on 
grounds for 
early exercise. 
First chance for 
look at watch 
between exer- 
cises. Good 
Lord, four- 
thirty! 

After break- 
fast we lined up 
again to go to 
work. Two 
inches of saus- 
age were handed 
around for second breakfast at nine- 
thirty. A mentioning by the chief of 
some ‘great blow’ by the German 
armies on the battle front ninteen years 
ago this day, a ‘threefold cheer for the 
Leader’—heil! heil! hei! right arms 
raised as the Swastika flag was run up 
the pole, and we were on the toad 
marching to- work. 

We arrived. We were building a 
road. You had to cut through the side 
of a mountain and level off the dirt that 
had been cut away. You were supposed 

. to work just hard enough to move your 
_trousers, and that sounds nominal 
enough, But very soon you learned that 
you had to work more smartly than 
somewhat to make those trousers move. 
For they were made of brown canvas 
and were stiff with dirt, and if you only 


Morning spell of 
work 
Presse-Photo 
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A bout with the 


that the labour service was a sort of boy-scout rally if they at the same time learning how to work really well? The 
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saw you sitting around smoking 
and chatting. But J never saw any- 
body pass by: the mountain we 
were working on was miles from 
anywhere. I never saw anyone, 
except some woodcutters—twice — 
in three weeks. 


That road will run over the 
mountain right up against the wall 
of a forest. Unless it keeps on 
through the forest, which wasynot 
planned on the date I left, it-will 
be a blind alley. It doesn’t connect 
two villages because there are no 
villages around to be connected. 
Our work, then, didn’t seem to 
have anything to do with what our 
leaders called ‘opening up tracts of 
land where later will arise suburbs 
to relieve the congestion of the 
great cities’. It had even less to do 
with what French observers. have 
named as the only purpose of 
the labour corps 
—the ‘laying 
out of fortifi- 
cations and 
trenches and 
other military 
works’. It was 
hard to under- 
stand just what 
we were accom- 
plishing — hard 
at first. 

Once I asked 
why we were 
building a road 
so far out in the 
sticks. -Why 
didn’t we build 
something 
somewhere that 
could be used? 
Because that 
would take work 
away from the 
professionals 
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»f ou: Pat Rear bale like the exhausted tin roof 

r oil aaa tropical warehouse. They didn’t seentto — 
bat Piles cceticd wo think this rol Would be very face td 
_ have some time, that was all. Nobody knew anything ‘more - 


~ about it. 


The afternoons we would spend now ena eae playing such » 
* ridiculous but exhausting games as leap-frog and three-legged » 
__ Taces. But usually we didn’t even have the small'fun that those - 


es afford. What we would have to do instead would be to 


_ some more. We would drill in our brown canvas. uniforms for - 
_ twoeand'three hours. Drill in our heavy boots and belts in the _ 
_ sumimer sun until every scrap of our equipment would be dark . 
with sweat and we could not hold up our heads: for the pains : 
a - in our necks. and backs. We would make convolutions and - 
evolutions and echelons and. every other thing that a. pro-- 
__ fessional army can perform. Then, a$ September, 6—the day’ 
_ of the labour service congress at Nuremberg—came near, We. 
- began practising with spades—Present spades! ‘Slope ‘spades! 
Order spades! and so on—to choose the best to represent our: 
camp at the congress. The pre-War parade ‘field'would: be. 
___ churned up into a vast sea of dust as four hundred and thirty-- 
__ two booted feet, raised high i in the now called ‘attention stride’: 
_ you know, the old ‘goose-step-—would crash down hour, 
_ after hour as one. Heads swivelled stiffly to the right, left arms 
‘Straight down and right palms holding spade ‘handles at 
¥ Ghoutder height, and straight legs out and high and higher and 
r ~ higher, we would perform like great dolls on wires until sent 
| home by our ex-infantry drill sergeant, sent home by him- 
because being at last so exasperated with us he could no longer’ 
; 
- 


* 


- trust himself to give us orders. Nobody could ever understand 
how that sergeant expected a crowd of butchers’ sons and un- 
_ employed glass-blowers to manceuvre like the most pro-. 
___ fessional army in the ‘world today, the German Reichswehr. © 
Friday was our great day all right. Friday was bath day. The 
old whistle would scream at five o’clock-and we would line up 
and be issued soap and towels. Then we would march to the 
basement of the town hall’ There we would have a shower 
from the pipes leading to the radiators upstairs. They. had been 
_ punctured especially for us: I had never taken a shower in such 
. civic style as that before. I-had never marched to my shower 
_ with two hundred and sixteen other people through the streets 
of a town to its town hall, soap. and towel in one hand.and the 
other carrying the great red flag of the German labour service 
and singing all the while the old German war songs. It was 
~ some kind of funny bath all right. ‘Nobody else thought it was 
- funny: I guess they were uséd to it, but I couldn’ t see how any- 
body could get used to that kind of bath.~ : 
. One Sunday we made a propaganda march of Mistynine 
kilometres: we quite often made shorter ones through the town, 
but this was something special. Thirty-nine kilometres is a 
very long march if you are making it in new boots and have to 
take smaller steps than-you like, and can’t halt except every 
twelve kilometres. Half-way through the day I began to get 
_ tired. Everyone began to tire then: Once when my head was 
very low and my feet just shuffling along, a hard voice growled 
out at my elbow to march straighter. It was the chief, and I’ll 
_ be everlastingly goldarned if he wasn’t riding a bicycle! ; 
The night of the march we could go to bed early. In the 
> bunk next to mine was an unemployed baker from Bremen. He 
was a Communist. I was telling him how I got into the camp: 
about the form that I had filled out and the medical certificate 
and my photograph. When I got to where I had been measured 
__ with such ceremony in the ‘chief’s office, he started to laugh. 
Now I know’, he said. ‘Know what?’ I asked. ‘Then he ex- 
e plained to me how he thought I got into the camp—because I 
was so big. ‘He said the Germans were very sensitive about the 
generation that was born during the War. This generation is 
__ under-sized on account of not having had enough to eat during 
_ the blockade. Germany will never forget that blockade. Of 
course, only good big foreigners are accepted. It looks fine to 
_ have big strong boys on the marches. 
- Now I understood . what the. chief had meant: on my very 
iSest morning when he said I’d make a blessed good Filuegel- 
_ ‘mann. Fluegelmann means ‘Right Marker—the most promin- 
ent place in the troop. In time, even, I graduated from ‘Flue- 
gelmann’ to standard-bearer—even more important! The go- 
_ ing got pretty rough then, because being standard-bearer, and 
in Tod I fad to lead that troop—and I never did know where 
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Now going to these camps is practically volvatary, but tee a 
German boy to get a job nowadays he almost-has to have the 


certificate he ets at the end” of his labour service. After 


November of this year 1 it will be compulsory. But you can see 


- what ‘voluntary service’. means now: almost every German boy 
between eighteen and twenty-four has, got to go through one 
- of these ‘voluntary’ Labour Camps.’ . 


“These camps have, I know, a reputation for being j just about 


Me ' prisons, in every country outside Germany. Life in them is 
~ —drill. And following that, drill longer. And afterwards, drill | 


very hard—but you do get used to it! And those German boys 
I was with would shovel rocks and march sixteen hours a day 
with less idea’ of grumbling than any Americans ever 
would. And they would swallow whole all that about National 
Socialism that was given out by the-officers in the many lec- 
tures we had to listen to. Of course that’s why they were 


there: to be turned out lusty young Nazis, not to break rocks © 


particularly, or- drill. for: war. And I think they come out 
physically better than they go in. 
I questioned all kinds of people as to why they Had entered 


the camp at_all..I questioned. electrical apprentices, china 
Makers, sons of government officials, Communists, wanderers, 
unemployed jockeys. Most of them knew what the Nazi prin- 


ciples were all right, but none of them gave them much 
thought. They didn’t seem to care much ‘about those ‘matters. 
What most of them wanted was simply their work Certificates, 
to keep their jobs if they had any, Or, if they had none, to find 
some. 

Now I don’t know if all the German Government wants to 
do is to turn these boys out-powerful young National Social- 
ists. I might easily guess that .. . but still, I don’t know that for 
sure. If that’s it, then I certainly do know this—that Govern- 
ment is being extremely successful. 


French Constitutional ‘Reforms 
Broadcast from Paris on October 4 


M.DOUMERGUE HAS JUST GIVEN the second of his two broadcasts 
for the opening of the Parliamentary session. In it he deals more 
with the immediate Party situation and with his proposed 
remedies for the economic crisis than with the constitutional 
reforms which hesindicated ten days ago. For instance, the 
greater part of his Speech was devoted 'to an appeal for national 
union against the combined forces’of the Socialists and the 
Communists, whose success; he repeats more than once, would 
mean civil war, with a foreign war as the inevitable consequence. 
. In the forefront of his economic proposals M. Doumergue 
places the reorganisation ‘of the National Economic Council, by 
making -it into a professional.advisory. body which is itself to 
be advisedby local bodies of the same kind. As for the actual 
measures. for dealing with the economic crisis, he was vague 
tonight, for he merely said that he hoped to find a solution for 
the difficulty which the peasant farmer has in selling his corn 
and his wine. But there is no reason to doubt that the policy 
of this Government still is to attempt to assist the agricultural 
producer and also the unemployed industrial workman by an 
enforced increase in wholesale prices and, at the same time, to 


~ geduce the cost of living by an enforced decrease in retail prices. 
- This ambitious programme is to be accompanied by a stern 


refusal.to seek relief in the devaluation of the franc. 
- However; the whole of M. Doumergue’s plan really hangs 
together, and constitutional reform is an indispensable part of 
it, for his argument is that the Prime Minister does not possess 
sufficient authority, and cannot count on remaining in office 
long enough-to prevent necessary political measures being de- 
feated by..irresponsible partisans, and to prevent necessary 
economic measures being evaded by powerful private interests. 
To remedy this, he proposes to reorganise the office of Prime 
Minister with a Secretariat independent of the several Minis- 
terial Departments; but he also demands three definite reforms 
of the Constitution. The first of them would deprive Civil 


Servants of the liberty either to express opinions hostile to the 


Government, or to go on strike. The second and third would 


restrict the prerogatives of the Chamber of Deputies. By one of 


these, the right of any Deputy to bring forward a proposal for 
expenditure would be abolished, and this right would be con- 
fined, as it is in England, to the Government. By the other, the 
Prime Minister would have the power to insist upon a dissolu- 


‘tion of the Chamber of Deputies before the expiry of its legal 
term of four years. 


The importance which M. Doumergue attaches to the prob- 
lem of the discipline of the Civil Service is shown by the fact 
that he proposes to regulate it with the special solemnity of a 
constitutional enactment—for which the National Assembly has 
to be summoned to Versailles—instead of being content with an 
ordinary law passed through the Chamber and the Senate and 
signed by the President of the Republic. PuiLtie CARR 
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All communications should be addressed to the Editor 
of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER being 
mainly reprints of broadcast talks, original contribu- ~ 
tions are not invited. Articles in THE LISTENER 
do not necessarily represent the views of the B.B.C. 

_ Yearly Subscription rates (including postage): Home 
and Canada, 17s. 4d.; Overseas and Foreign, 19s. 6d. 

- Shorter periods, pro rata. 


i The Multitude of New 


Books 


VERY year nearly ten thousand new books are 

published in Great Britam. Nearly two thousand 

of them are novels. They come in spates twice a 

year, and we are at the moment deep in the 
Autumn publishing season, when books are pouring 
out from the publishers’ offices. Books differ from 
other commodities in this particular, that where the 
soap manufacturer, for instance, advertises extensively 
because he is building up a permanent name for his pro- 
duct, the publisher is forever changing the product he has 
to sell. He is like a soap manufacturer putting on the 
market a different tablet every few months, and beginning 
his task of creating interest and goodwill over again. The 
publisher, when he advertises, uses a medium, the prices 
for which are not governed by the resources of his own 
trade. He cannot thus afford to do a great deal to make any 


_ one book widely known. A publisher, Mr. Geoffrey Faber, 


has done a useful service to his brethren in a hazardous 
and ungrateful calling, by publishing his own recom- 
mendations for dealing with the still-rising tide of printed 
work*. He is in favour of a quota system, to do for books 


what Mr. Elliot is doing for agricultural products. To be a 


publisher, he suggests, a man should have to join the 


Publishers’ Association, which would allot him his annual 
quota of books he might publish. The grand total could 
thus be kept in some sort of relation with the public’s 
capacity to absorb it. A publisher’s quota would be 
measured on his record, and there would be every induce- 
‘ment to use it profitably as the means of getting the total 


increased. Reviewers would find themselves at last in a 


‘position to do that deliberate justice which books ought to 
‘receive at their hands; and there can be no doubt that if 
four or five thousand books, instead of ten, was the year’s 


annual crop, many injustices of the present chaos would 


‘be avoided. But the publishing industry, as Mr. Faber 


well recognises, is not ripe for any such scheme, which 
might easily develop evils of its own not less serious than 


_ those suffered under unrestricted Jazssez-faire. 


Most of Mr. Faber’s book consists of addresses made to 
booksellers, who are undoubtedly the weak link in the 
whole business of writing, publishing and selling books. 


Pee ce #9 WO Eno, among eaten 5 any 
_ bookseller receives and expects to receive-a much’ 
proportion of the price of the book for selling it than the 
author receives for writing it. The bookseller thinks in 
terms of discounts of 33 per cent., where the author 
thinks around 15. What then is this selling, for which 
the bookseller is thus rewarded? It consists only ‘too 
- commonly in nothing more than displaying the book in 
his shop, very often in merely ordering it and promising. _~ 
it shall arrive by Monday. In town after town in Britam _ 
redo i) 
which people naturally go to see for themselves what has 
just been published; and booksellers tend to follow success — 
after it has been won, instead of playing their part in 
bringing it about. Mr. Faber spoke to the booksellers — 
very plainly, but he recognised, as everybody must, that _ 
_ in the end the bookselling profession is in the poor way _ 
it is because there is so little buying of books. Booksellers _ 
hesitate to commit themselves because they know how 
many volumes they have in their shops which they will 
never sell. The British public does not buy a book if it~ 
can help it, and therefore books are dear. The whole 
industry suffers and the different parts of it, author, 
publisher, bookseller, find fault with each other because 


there is no good bookshop, no place that is a c 


there is so little to divide at the end. 


The standard of book production has enormously 


improved in the last quarter of a century, but there is 
still little desire among people in general to possess books 
in themselves. The modern flat or cottage makes little 


provision for a library, and most people find it more con- 


venient, as well as cheaper, to rely upon circulating or 
other libraries, in the spirit of Samuel Butler, who said 
he let the British Museum keep his books. Steps have 
been taken in recent years to increase the love of books 


and bookmindedness, but it cannot be said that this : 


business of background publicity for the publishing trade 
has been undertaken as yeton any adequate scale. Authors, 
publishers, booksellers, all have to fight an ingrained habit 
by which money at once becomes more valuable than it is 
thought of as the price of a book. People who do not 
hesitate over theatre seats or train meals, or other ameni- 
ties giving pleasure for a short period, will consider they 
have been recklessly extravagant if they spend seven-and- 


sixpence on a new book. While people merely want to read | 


a book once, it is unreasonable not to expect them to go 


the cheapest way about reading it, if they are, as the mass _ 


of readers must be, people strictly limited in income. 
But there is much scope for education on the pleasures 
and value of the ownership of books. The book that is 


owned is the book that is re-read, and it is almost a test of a 
good book that it is more enjoyable and aac the 


second or = time than the first. . 


W eek by W. eek 


HE correspondence which has been taking place 

in the Press concerning the possibility of keeping 

_ the Reading Room of the British Museum open 

for students during the evening seems to have 
reached an unsatisfactory stalemate. The desire for later 
opening is voiced by civil servants, office workers, and 


others engaged in business during the day, who devote their 
leisure hours-to some kind of research or. literary work . 


requiring access.to books of which only the British Museum 
holds accessible copies. There is no evidence that the demand 
comes, as one or two correspondents have suggested, from 
hack writers who already have the run of the Reading Room 
during the daytime and find literary gleaning so attractive a 


pursuit that they cannot tear themselves away from it 
after dark. No-one wants to spend their evenings in the British 
Museum Reading Room for the fun of enjoying its breezy 
atmosphere ; but under the present arrangements many keen 
and well-qualified research workers are absolutely debarred 

. from making useful contributions to Hinton. literature —_ % 

* A Publisher Speaking. By Geoffrey Faber. Faber. 3s. 6d. wy oa aS 


= other subjects because they can only get access to sources of 


information for two or three hours on Saturday afternoons. 
- In an interview with The Observer, Sir George Hill, the 


Director and Principal Librarian at the Museum, has pointed 
out that there are practical objections on the score of staffing 
and cost to any form of late opening of the Reading Room. 
Providing an unrestricted service for readers up to ten at 
night would, he calculates, cost many thousands of pounds; 
-even a restricted service would cost over £4,000. Keeping open 
till eight o’clock every evening would not be worth while, and 
‘keepi till ten o’clock on certain nights would involve 
‘the difficulty ‘that the unfortunate readers always come on the 
_ day when the Room is shut’, Sunday opening: would be 
' objected to by Sabbatarians. In short, there is an objection to 
-every plan of improvement so far conceived—from which the 
ordinary man will deduce that the present arrangements are as 
perfect as human ingenuity can make them without making 
large calls on the public purse. How strange it is, then, to find 
‘that other well-known museums in this country, and still 
more other great national museums abroad, manage in spite of 
the hard times to provide facilities for evening readers. At 
Oxford the Bodleian keeps open from nine till seven, and the 
Radcliffe Camera from ten till ten at night. The John Rylands 
‘Library in Manchester keeps open on two evenings a week 
till nine p.m. The Victoria and Albert Museum Library keeps 
ans one night a week. In another field, the Glasgow Art 
Gallery keeps open on three nights a week till nine. Turning 
to foreign libraries, the Congress Library at Washington is 
-open every night until ten p.m. In Berlin the Prussian State 
Library does not close till nine, and the National Library in 
Vienna until eight. But Athens holds the record, for there the 
‘National Library remains open to readers till eleven p.m. 
._ In fairness, we must offset against the diligence of Central 
European libraries the aristocratic ease of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris, which closes at six {but even so opens an 
hour earlier in the morning than the British Museum). But 
it is not as if even the British Museum had always closed at its 
‘present early hour: in the nineties it used to keep open till 
‘eight in the winter. Surely the needs of students and research 
workers have not grown less in the past forty years? 
. x * x 


‘The death of the two English undergraduates on the Inno- 
minata Ridge of Mont Blanc has brought home, in a particu- 
larly tragic way, the risks of Alpine climbing to those who, 
however brilliant in one branch of mountaineering, have not 
‘served their full apprenticeship among the Alps. The British 
‘tradition of mountaineering is based on the assumption that 
the climber shall be equipped as fully as he is able with the 
knowledge, the skill, and the strength necessary for the par- 
ticular problem he has set himself to. tackle—and this, in the 
case of a climb like Mont Blanc by the Innominata route, 
means knowledge of local weather conditions, a high level of 
skill in snow and ice work, and considerable speed. As Mr. 
F. S. Smythe (who with .a guide recovered the bodies) has 
pointed out, the two climbers were very deficient in all these 
respects. Their experience was chiefly of rock; one of them was 
indeed an exceptionally brilliant rock-climber, but no amount 
of skill in that one direction could compensate for lack of it 
in the others where, on this expedition, it was called for. It 
is in fact one of the dangers of the increasing popularity of 
climbing, and of the-easier access to good mountains in this 
country given by motor-cars, motor-*buses and youth hostels, 
‘that nimble novices, who find themselves soon able to nip up 
‘some of the stiffest climbs in the Lakes or North Wales, 
‘immediately assume that they can do any rock climb of equal 
difficulty in the Alps—ignoring the fact that over 10,000 feet, 
a climb easy in good conditions, can be turned by one night’s 
frost into something exceptionally hard; and that it is so often 
when the rock climb proper is ended, and when in England 
and Wales there would be nothing but an hout’s stroil down a 
path to the hotel, there come in the Alps those slopes of 
melting ice or snow which are the most dangerous of all. With 
these dangers of ignorance may be contrasted the dangers of 
experience, deliberately courted by a large section of young 
‘mountaineers on the Continent, particularly Germans and 
Austrians. These, while they very well know what the moun- 


aa tains can do to them, yet aim consistently at objectives which 


may be well outside their, or any human, capacities. Members 
of this do-or-die school, which has sprung up since the War, 
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' have been responsible for some of the most spectacular moun- 
tain feats of recent years, such as the ascent of the North 

* Face of the Matterhorn by the brothers Schmid; but also for 
a great number of fatal accidents. Orthodox British moun- 
taineers are apt to condemn out of hand this ‘ultra-modern 
school’ in the manner of an Academician rebuking Unit 
One; yet while deploring its principles, we should realise thar 
it may express something deeper than mere foolhardiness, and 
may be related to the circumstances of economic and social in- 
security under which many of its adherents live. Certainly the 
official approval given in Germany to deeds of desperate daring 
in the mountains is in accordance with the ‘living dangerously’ 
which plays so large a part in Nazi philosophy. 


x x x 


Some forty thousand people are at this moment living in 
institutions as mentally defective patients, while another thirty 
thousand -are under statutory supervision. These are con- 
siderable figures, but they do not tell the whole story of the 
wastage by mental illness. In all, one hundred and _ fifty 
thousand people are under care in England and Wales in any 
one year, under the Lunacy and Mental Treatment Acts. The 
Board of Control, from whose report for 1933* these figures 
are taken, draw attention in their survey to one aspect of the 
treatment of defective persons which is something calling for 
immediate remedy. They point out that in the ordinary way, 
in the case of patients who can pay, temporary treatment is 
the first stage and certification only follows. when temporary 
treatment has plainly failed. Where the patient is a charge 
upon the rates there is no such preliminary attempt to avoid 
certification, which takes place on admission. The patient who 
pays has, they say, about eleven times as good a chance of 
entering a home for treatment without being certified as 
defective as the rate-aided patient receives. The lasting con- 
sequences of certification are-so serious, that few greater injuries 
can be done than to class anyone in a category from which with 
more patience and care they could have been saved. Women, 
in particular, may easily suffer a transitory mental disturbance 
following childbirth, a disturbance which will pass if sufficient 
patience is exercised. It is undoubtedly true that mental cases 
have exhausted only too often the forbearance as well as the 
means of their relatives in homes where there is no margin 
to pay for extra help for nursing. The case is not brought to 
the attention of the authorities except as a last resource, and 
then, in a mood of exhaustion, certification seems the simplest 
course all round, But the practice of easy certification, however 
it is wrapped up, and whatever natural excuses accompany it, 
is a survival from the old and bad tradition from which lunatic 
asylums, as their popular name itself shows, are not yet free. 
x x x 


The recent proposal of Dr. Baker, for the preservation of the 
amenities and peace of Oxford by rebuilding, or at least mark- 
ing out the ancient walls which once enclosed the academical 
city, has strong attractions. Amid the ‘buzzing, shrieking, pan- 
demonium’ of modern Oxford, Dr. Baker envisages the restor- 
ation of dignity and quiet within an area preserved like a 
cathedral close. The suggestion is of more than antiquarian in- 
terest. As a supporter of the scheme hastened to point gut, Ox- 
ford is an active seat of learning in whose centre, ‘even in the 
quieter months of August and September, thought and re- 
search are well-nigh impossible’. What Dr. Baker’s suggestion 
amounts to is the application of the principle of zoning. It 
would mean the removal of commercial activities outside the 
ancient walls, the closing of the High Street and the deflection 
of the traffic by a by-pass and a new bridge, “somewhere near 
the east-end of South Parks Road’. It would not mean a whole- 
sale sacrifice of business interests to sentiment and silence. The 
area of the ancient city, at least that east of the Cornmarket 
and St. Aldates, ‘is very largely occupied by University and 
College buildings, the damage to which from traffic vibration 
has been shown to be considerable. The creation of a univer- 
sity zone and ‘the diversion-(but not the destruction) of public 
rights of way’, are surely not over-drastic measures for the 
safeguarding of such irreplaceable possessions. And if the 
experiment were successful in Oxford, the principle might 

ssibly be extended to other of our cities with ancient walls, 
For certainly such cities as York, Chester, Shrewsbury, Rye, 
Canterbury, might claim to be in as urgent need of defensive 
“walls now as they were in Roman or medieval times. 
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5 HERE can res no giiestion that ae dre artistic point — 


~ successful..The chorus we know of old as being of — 


these points will be discussed.in greater detail later on. 
From the financial point of view I fear that the result will not — 
be so satisfactory: never in my experience | of Leeds Festivals — 
have I seen so many empty seats in the more expensive parts ‘of | 
the house. Sir Thomas Beecham in a typical diatribe has indeed — 


called public attention to’ the fact, and’ undoubtedly from his — 
point of view—for the matter of that from the point of view 


of everybody who appreciates the value of performances really 
of the first class—he was wholly justified. But I rather doubt. 
whether this kind of chastisement achieves its purpose. . These - 


northerners are stubborn folk; if their resentment is aroused 
they just dig’ their toes in and glory in their stubbornness. — 


They have ‘been told for years, without justification, as I 
think, that they are more musical than any other inhabitants 
of the British Isles. Whether ‘that be true or not they un- 
doubtedly know what they like and I have a suspicion that — 


they do not really like what Beecham likes. Their tastes are. should be added that the Mass received an ‘ Cxcellent: perfor 
more stolid if not more solid. They can scarcely help admiring — 


the delicacy, the imagination, the vitality which Sir Thomas 
infuses into the music he directs, but generally speaking, I 
doubt if they are in real sympathy with the kind of music 
which is nearest his heart. I doubt, in short, if it would be. 
possible to give Leeds too much Bach, too much Beethoven 
or too much Brahms, flavoured, perhaps, by a dose of the 
heavier Strauss, a morning of Parry and a nice fat work by 
some British composer with local associations. There is 
nothing to be ashamed of in this taste; I merely wish to 
chronicle the fact that it is very different from Sir Thomas’s 


and incidentally (not that that is of any importance) from . 


my own. 

I-think, moreover, that the Festival suffered from a lack of 
any important novelty of first-class importance. It may be said 
that in practice Liszt’s ‘Christus’ was such an one, but the 
kind of novelty I have in mind is a work by a living composer. 


__ And in any case I am unable to judge of the effect of ‘Christus’ 


because, owing to a personal bereavement, I had to leave Leeds 


in the middle of the night before its performance. There was 


nothing this year comparable with Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend’, 
Elgar’s ‘Falstaff’, Vaughan Williams’ ‘Sea Symphony’, or 


- Walton’s ‘Belshazzar’ s Feast’, all-of which received their. 
baptism at Leeds. Not that the novelties produced this year 
were devoid of merit, but they were of comparatively slight 

calibre. Perhaps George Dyson’s ‘The Blacksmith’ was the | 


more successful of the two. This is a setting of a fourteenth- - 
century poem descriptive of smiths at work in a smithy. Dr. 


Dyson, who employs chorus, orchestra and pianoforte; has 


caught the atmosphere extraordinarily well, and all the music 
that suggests the swinging of hammers, the blowing of bellows, — 
the clanging of anvils is exceedingly apt and effective. In a not 


- unnatural desire to provide contrast to all this din the com- 
_ poser has taken a more or less fortuitous last line in the text and 


maticism, and somehow it all sounded very old-fashioned, 
Nothing dates quite so quickly as a manner. 


The only novelty not of English origin was Sibelius’ m music es 


to ‘The Tempest’, and I do not know that I can blame the — 
people of Leeds for not considering it to be of great importance, — 
This composition is the major part of two suites which 
Sibelius constructed from the music he wrote in 1926 for a 
production of ‘The Tempest’. It opens and ends with des- 
criptive storm music, which, from the psychological as well as 


on ‘the 
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of view the Leeds Festival this year was wholly — 


: . the first class, and this year Leeds had the advantage © 
of a really. first-class orchestra, for the London’ Philharmonic | 

_ Orchestra was not in existence three years ago. The general - 

level of solo singing also seemed to me higher than usual. All 


marks also for their performances of Beethoven’s Seventh 
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“from the realistic point of view, neil d hardly 3: 
not think I have ever heard f more convincing th 
“music. The other numbers | are exceedingly light, some w 
nigh: trivial, though I for. my part found in nearly all of them oe 
_ great deal of charm. It was almost as if Sibelius had wished’ Ha tre i= 
annoy his more austere’ ‘admirers by. reminding them that: thie 
ay of ‘Valse Triste’ still lurked round the corner. ~~ 
Perhaps the most interesting item on. the_programme, apart 5 
font ‘Christus’; was Mozart’s Mass in C minor, because after 
all Mozart is Mozart and scarcely anyone in the hall can have 
been familiar with this particular work. As a matter of fact, a 
‘though Mozart wrote’ all the music, he did not write it all 2° 4 
the form in which it is now presented ‘to uw. An industrious _ 
‘German editor has: put together. most ot theCredo’ from other — 
. caer OA Compe oe of - Mozart; besides, ' ss cannes as 


_ préatest conscientiousness, Bae it. can scarcely bei ‘mere -coin- Pa 
ee ‘Gloria’ andthe Sanctus,’ See ea he 


appreciate, however much ‘the seoalled Viernes: School: of ne 
Church Music ‘may be out of fashion at the present time! hk 


mance, alike from soloists, choir and orchestra? {<2 2== 
Tt was not, however, the best performance;.- hae honour 
must be reserved for Verdi’s Requiem Mass, which I. have — 
never heard so well performed in this country. It becomes 
increasingly clear with the passage of time that the Requiem 
is one of the greatest choral masterpieces in all musical 
literature, perhaps the greatest of the nineteenth century. To 
Sir Thomas first and foremost must go the credit of the | 
wonderful interpretation we heard last week; his handling of . 
the emotional contrasts of the music was exactly right, his _ 
tempi were exactly right, and his sense of balance was exactly — 
right. Next to him should come the chorus; they sang superbly. — 
Doubtless there are certain points about the choral writing _ 
which can only be made perfectly effective by a Latin’ ‘choir, - bi 
but tonally, and even dynamically, I never heard an Italian 
chorus sing the music so well. Alike in the loud choruses, — 
which are comparatively easy, and in the softer and more 2 
effective passages, they were completely satisfying even to a ~ 
Verdi enthusiast like the writer. Last of all a debt of gratitude | 
must be acknowledged to Madame Ninon Vallin, who sang — 
the soprano part. This part is one of the most difficult to sing 
because it requires at one time great power, at anotherthe most __ 
pure and soft sustained tone. Madame Vallin achieved a 
wholly admirable compromise and, what is more, she handled 
her music with a certainty, a sense of style, that were of. great e 
- assistance to the performance as a whole. 
_No ne is deft to a pustice | to several sm poe 


Fadi 


envy. remote fom v us eee but i it was ese ase of 
by. everybody, » Miss Olga. Haley being particularly successful 
_in the mezzo-soprano solo. It is so easy to over-sentimentalise “ities 
_ this music but Miss Haley avoided this pitfall without ever 
‘sacrificing the necessary warmth of emotion. The orchestra, 
~ too, played the music with just the right kind of flexibility. — 
~ I did not hear ‘Paris’ (alas!) but the orchestra must have full — 


_ Symphony _ and. Mozart’s so-called ‘Paris’ Symphony. 1 
‘chorus, which at the opening of the Festival showed a tende 
_ to lose pitch, were, apart from the Requiem, perhaps at t 
best in Parry’s motet ‘Lord let me know mine end’ and Bac 
“cantata ‘A-Stronghold Sure’. Schnabel and Szigeti p 
respectively Brahms’ Second Piano Concerto and Si 
‘Fourth Violin. Concerto © as well as either can be 
I should also like to chronicle ‘my admiration of a 
-Sargent’s handling | of the various Bach works, which were 
under his control; he achieved a particularly happy medi 
between dull formalism on the one hand ne inapp 
ae tag on the other. 
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The Basque village of Sare: gouache drawing by Philippe Veyrin 


The ‘Basques and their Country 


By RODNEY GALLOP 


The Basques and their government have been much to the fore lately, since the fall of the late Spanish Cabinet 


was in 


part due to its hesitancy in dealing with Basque Separatist tendencies 


/ HE Basques, it was once remarked, are like a virtuous 
woman: they have no history. If this was true when 
it was first said, it is scarcely so today, for the auto- 
nomist movement which has placed the Basques 

politically on the map is making it impossible to omit them 
from the history-books of the future. What the epigram was 
intended to convey, however, was probably not so much the 
role played by the Basques in recent and contemporary events 
as the veilof mystery 
which enshrouds 
their origin and early 
history. 

No racein Europe 
furnishes such fas- 
cinating problems to 
the anthropologist, 
or, it may be added, 
has provoked such 
fantastic _ theories 
and such wildly im- 
probable assevera- 
tions. To begin with, 
the Basques speak a 
language which is 
unique in Europe, 
indeéd in the whole 
world. Except for a 
number of words 
obviously borrowed 


resemblance to any known tongue. Take the numerals up to 
ten, for instance: bat, biga, hirur, laur, bortz, sei, zazpi, 
zortzi, bederatzi, hamar. There are even indications that the 
language goes back to the Stone Age, for the words for most 
sharp cutting instruments such as axe, pick, bill-hook, Knife, 
etc., are derived from the word for ‘stone’. The names of the 
days of the week, moreover, would seem to suggest that they 
date from a time when the week consisted of only three days, 
for the words for 
Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday 
mean respectively 
the first, middle and 
last days of the week. 
To give some idea of 
the complexities of 
the language, it is 
enough to say that 
the verb varies ac- 
cording to the sex of 
theperson addressed 
even if the verb so 
affected is in the 
first or third person. 
Thus in the sentence 
‘Jack is ill’, the word 
‘is’? is not the same 
when I am talking to 
my father as when I 


from Latin or the am talking to my 
Romance languages, mother. 

the vocabulary, in- No wonder then 
cluding all the essen- that Basque has 


tial words, bears no 


A game of pelota 


Photograph by courtesy of the Author come to be regarded 


In a Good Friday procession at Fuenterrabia 


as so difficult that the Basques themselves claim that the Devil, 
after seven years in the country, only learnt the words for ‘yes’ 
and ‘no’, which, incidentally, he promptly forgot as soon as 
he had crossed the Pont'du St. Esprit at Bayonne which sepa- 
rates the Basque Country from Gascony. It is hardly necessary 
to controvert the theories of those Basque writers who have 
claimed that their language was the tongue originally spoken 
by the Creator or, more modestly, the first human tongue 
before the confusion of the Tower of Babel. Scarcely more 
importance need be attached to the fancies of 
nineteenth-century savants who have taken 
advantage of small coincidences of vocabu- 
Jary in order to establish a connection 
between the Basques and the Japanese, the 
Finns, the Hungarians, the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, the Minoans, the Celts the Cau- 
casians, the Phoenicians, the Esquimaux, 
the Indians of North and South America 
and the legendary inhabitants of Atlantis. 
‘Much that is vague, erroneous and hypo- 
thetical’, as Borrow so aptly remarked, ‘has 
been said and written concerning this 
tongue’. 

Only two theories about the origins of 
this mysterious race merit serious consider- 
ation. The first, put forward nearly a 
hundred years ago by Humboldt, was that 
the Basques were the remnant of the Iberian 
' tribes who inhabited the Peninsula before 
the Roman invasions, and who had been 
driven into the recesses of the Pyrenees 
much as the Ancient Britons were driven 
into the western’ marches of our own country. The most 
recent archeological and anthropological evidence, however, 
drives us to the conclusion that the Basques are no more than 
the survivors of the palz6lithic inhabitants of the Western 
Pyrenees, and that they have never inhabited a region much 
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more extensive than their present home, that is to say the 
coast of South-West France and North-West Spain from 
Bayonne to Bilbao and the hinterland to a depth of about 
seventy miles. 

Today the Basques form a compact group of some three- 
quarters of a million souls, of whom about a quarter live in the 
French provinces of Labourd, Soule and Basse-Navarre (now 
included in the Department of Basses-Pyrénées) while the 
remaining three-quarters are Spanish subjects inhabiting the 
three ‘Basque Provinces’ of Guiptizcoa, Vizcaya and Alava, 
and part of the ancient kingdom of Navarre. Except for ‘the 
latter, which changed hands several times, the Franco-Spanish 
frontier has scarcely altered during the last six or seven hundred 
years, and the Basques on the two sides of the frontier have, 
therefore, evolved on rather different lines, a division which has 
been accentuated by economic conditions. 

The French Basque country behind Biarritz and St. Jean 
de Luz is agricultural land of no great fertility and totally lack- 


‘ ing in mineral wealth. Here, therefore, the Basques have re- 


mained a race of peasants, simple fisherfolk and tillers of the 
soil. In Spain another state of affairs prevails. The iron ore of 
north-western Spain is mentioned by Martial, Strabo and 
Pliny, and no sooner has the traveller crossed the frontier at 
Irun than he will see on the slopes of Mt. Haya near Oyarzun 
the scars of Roman mines, It is iron ore which has made 
Bilbao one of the principal ports and industrial cities of Spain, 
and the presence close to one another of mineral wealth and 
water-power has made the Spanish Basque country develop 
along industrial lines. In the seventeenth century three hun- 
dred foundries, each turning out.a thousand quintals of metal 
ayear, supplied countless clients in both the Old World and the 
New. Far from losing their supremacy under modern con- 
ditions, the Basque Provinces have prospered, and they con- 
stitute today one of the wealthiest and most progressive parts 
of Spain. 

In spite of this cleavage there is a strong sense of unity be- 
tween the two sections of the Basque race. This is largely due 
to the fact that they have mixed little with their French and 
Spanish neighbours and have kept their blood pure. Con- 
sequently in both appearance and character the Basques have 
very individual traits which distinguish them from other races. 

There have always been marked affinities linking the Bas- 
ques with the British. Contacts between the two races were 
even more frequent in the Middle Ages than they are today, 


A surv:va! from mediaeval days—a Basque pastorale 


for the French Basque provinces were included in that part of 
Gascony which remained under English rule for three cen- 
turies, and England and Guipuizcoa were related by treaty in 
1482. Basque mercenaries accompanied Edward I on his Welsh 
campaigns, but it was as enemies that the two races met in the 
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eighteenth century when Basque privateers harried our ship- 


ping in the Channel, and in the nineteenth when the last battles — 


of the Peninsular War were fought out behind the watering- 


places of the Céte d’Argent, where today British tourists and - 


Basque peasants mingle in friend- 
ship once more. 

More even than these historical 
contacts, spiritual bonds unite the 
two races. Like the British, the 
Basques are a virile people, inde- 
pendent in spirit, reticent to the 
point ofinsularity, healthy inmind 
and body, conservative and re- 
ligious in outlook; and deeply 
attached to their ancient heritage 
and traditions. The Englishman 
will at once recognise kindred 
Spirits in those-lean lithe figures 
striding across the mountains in 
their berets- and hemp-soled 
sandals or displaying prodigious 
energy and skill in the national 
ball-game of pelota; who are in 
‘appearance so grave and unap-~ 
‘proachable, but who, when once 
you know them, are such loyal 
friends, and, with their quick 
Sense of humour, such cheerful 
companions. 


Thanks to the common de- 
nominator between our national characters we can easily 
understand and sympathise with the intensely strong attach- 
ment.of the Basques to their homes and to their traditional 
privileges. A Basque is known by the name of his house, 
usually one of those broad farms of chalet type, brightly 
whitewashed and either half-timbered or built of finely 
squared limestone. One of the children, not necessarily the 
eldest,.is always designated as the heir, and to him the 
others make every sacrifice that may be required to keep the 
house and lands intact, emigrating to South America or 
remaining at home in a subordinate capacity, and thus cir- 
_cumventing the law which in France prescribes the equal 
division of a man’s heritage among his heirs. 
The traditional privileges called fueros were granted in 
* Spain to the Basque Provinces.in early medieval times, when, 
‘after the expulsion of the Moors, they surrendered their 
independence to the’ throne of: Castille in return for certain 
‘jealously guarded liberties which the Sovereigns used to swear 
_to respect under the celebrated Oak of Guernica. Except 
‘within: their own boundaries and in time of war they. were 
‘exempt from military service, and. the crossing of .these 
boundaries was forbidden to the regular Spanish troops. The 
king was not, as elsewhere, the owner of the land, nor had he 
‘the right to tax his Basque subjects, who were liable only to 
“pay a fixed anual tribute the‘ burden of which they could 
‘distribute as they wished. They enjoyed full freedom of 
trade, and the Spanish customs were placed inland beyond 
‘their borders. It was largely to protect these liberties, when in 
‘the nineteenth century they had become an anachronism, that 
_the Basques took up arms.in the Carlist cause. Their defeat in 
the two Carlist Wars in the ‘thirties and ’seventies of last 
‘century sounded the knell of the fueros, and after 1876 nothing 
‘was left to the Basques except the concierto économico, so much 
“in the limelight at the present time, by which Guipuzcoa, 
Vizcaya and Alava together with Navarre’still retain the right 
to propose a lump sum in lieu of taxation on the principle 
that the total paid shall be proportionately equal to the burden 
borne by other parts of Spain. 
Space precludes any account of the fascinating Basque 
customs which still survive: their spectacular dances in which 
shepherds and ploughboys vie in triple entrechats and pirou- 
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ettes. with the stars of the Russian Ballet, their tales and 
legends; their out=door plays called ‘Pastorales’ which are 
‘completely, medizval in form and technique, the many 
different forms of pelota, of which one, pelota a remonte, is 


ee aoa 


Basque ‘architecture—a homestead at Sare 


[Photographs by the Author 


probably the fastest and. hardest-hitting game in the world*. 
‘All these things may be seen by those who travel through the 
Basque Country. The abiding impression left by the Basques 
is of a virile, vigorous race, unquestionably the oldest in 
Europe, yet showing no slightest trace of decadence or 
degeneracy, and whose minds are set on one thing, namely to 
endure. 


A remarkable record of activity is outlined in the first Annual 
Report (for the year ended September 30, 1934) of the’ British 
Film Institute. Branches or corresponding centres have been 
established on the Merseyside, in Yorkshire, Scotland and 
Northern Ireland; as well as at Brighton, Rugby, and many 
other English towns. A large and representative Advisory 
Council has been formed, and numerous panels of specialists 
set up to deal with the film in relation to education, entertain- 
ment, international relations, the Empire, medicine, social ser- 
vice; science, documentary films, and amateur cinematography. 
These committees have been carrying on detailed examination 
-into the needs and possibilities of the production and use of 
- films in these spheres. Besides issuing a quarterly magazine, 
: Sight and Sound, the Institute has published a monthly film 
bulletin reviewing current educational and entertainment films, 
and a review of projector apparatus and films for non-theatrical 
work. The Institute has been called upon by an important firm 
of producers to advise on the production of a series of fifty new 
classroom films, and it has also established relations with the 
International Institute of Educational Cinematography at Rome 
_and has taken an active part in various international conferences 
and negotiations which have led to the standardisation of sub- 
standard film, which is principally used in educational and non- 
theatrical work. Demonstrations,. lectures and meetings have 
_been given all over Great Britain. Plans are on foot for estabiish- 
ing a film repository and film library, the issue of a monthly 
“news letter, and the holding next year of a summer school, The 
report stresses the Institute’s urgent need of a small projection 
‘ theatre: Application has been made that the Institute should be 
* recognised as the authoritative body to certify non-fiction films 
which have a cultural or instructional value. ; 

In conclusion, the Report points out that ‘the experience 
of the past year’s working has shown that the establishment of 
the British Film Institute has occurred at an opportune 
moment, when both the quality and prestige of British films 
are rising, and producers and exhibitors are more prepared 
than they have been to experiment with films of artistic merit 


and educational value.’ 


*A full account of the Basques and their customs may be found in the authoz’s A Book of the Basques. Macmillan, 153 


introduction, ae the B.B.C. Religious Director, to oe new series of ieee 4 The Way to God 
"as Se sermon on the ae and. third es Oe, of See: ; 


ee ~ Jecturers intend to follow. The true and full feat of the 
hz Christian Faith is, of | course, the whole world of human 
concentrate on the more definitely spiritual i issues that are at 
stake. What, then, are the main factors to be reckoned with? — 
What views or theories of life stand out with prominence, in 
the religious situation today? 


What Is ‘Modern Thought’? = 


ae These are in the main two. One is moral; call it, vaguely, 
the New Morality. The other is intellectual; call it, even more 
Pare vaguely, Modern Thought. With the first of these I do not 
ee propose to deal at this point; partly because a word will be 
_ > _ Said about it at the end of this talk, and partly because the 

subject is being handled carefully and thoroughly i in some of | 
our sored emis talks, this. gee and it comes more 


first we have: the aeae to make one demand—that those who 
use these words shall be quite sure in their own minds what 
they mean’ by them. We hear a good deal of the shibboleths 
_ -of theologians and the cant of preachers, but never surely was 
a phrase more misused and overworked than the two words — 
_ ‘Modern Thought’. Was not Sir Henry Hadow justified in 
saying of his fellow-countrymen, ‘I know. of no nation which 
has the power of so letting statements. flow off its back. It — 
‘comes—this extraordinary power of withholding attention— 
from our national indolence, our disinclination to face truth. - 
- We always do this with reluctance’. Let us then face truth; 
and, in this context, truth about ‘Modern Thought’. What 
does it mean, when set up against the legitimate claims of — 
“religion? Does it mean that the old ghost of Science versus 
Religion is not yet laid? Surely they must be very dark corners 
-in which that old bogey still lurks? Or does it mean that one 
ee particular science should now be regarded as having answered 
‘most of the questions that man has asked from the beginning 
“about God, the universe and himself? Look back for a moment; 
for we have seen a good deal of this in the past generation or 
so. One science after another has with special prominence 
claimed the labour of the experts and the superficial notice of 
the multitude, and has seemed in its day to be of supreme 
importance. The sequence—though naturally they overlap— . 
is easily remembered: biology; sociology, astronomy, and now 
___ psychology. A year or two ago we were all interested in the 
____ Stars. We read dazzling statistics about light-years beyond 
os _ count, about universes as many in number as the grains of 
—. sand on all the shores of all the seven seas. And these were 
__. bandied from mouth to mouth till, mesmerised by the idéa of — 
mere size, we lamented the insignificance of man, and began to 
“whisper one to another: Where, in all this vast and unimagin- 
able cosmos, can there be a place for religion? And many of 
the more timid idealists hugged to their trembling breasts the 
_ comforting thought that there appeared to be just an off-chance 
that God might be a mathematician. Fortunately it was not 
long before the saner among men recovered their balance. 
They remembered that, when the Psalmist of Israel lifted up 
his eyes long ago to the Eastern sky he was no less bewildered 
about it all than themselves, and they put the question— 
- After all, however wonderful all this may be, what has it to do, 
either way, with true religion? Ge 22 


re 


____ Psychology’s Verdict on Religion 


But now we have moved on, and everybody talks Psy- 
chology. This, for our present purpose, is more important, 
because psychology does impinge on religion; and because 
some psychologists do not so.much deny many of the truths 
of religion as try to explain them away. There are, however, . 


= ~- 


thought and action: but time is limited; and it seems best to — 


_ some human interpretation of it; that you merely—to use a 


y 4+J pleat Ee at ae 


sete t belief; ina ae oe than fob a eee, 
of all the sciences of life, psychology is, perhaps, , mi ae. 
reproach. It may, therefore, be of some general’ interest if Tae fee 


- who have devoted more than forty years to these sciences, pares ae 


oes still presenile, that these prolonged: ‘studies have led me to 
a position more ‘favourable to religion. than + that from which I 


_ Set out. They have, in fact, led me from agnosticism 1 to religion, — . ey , <* 


Let us be quite clear, on ‘this particular. point, ‘wher 
stand. Is it not on firm ground? If we were asked: “what i is ve 
the main difference between the relations of science and & 
religion today and a generation ago, we should be justified i in 
replying that then there was not only’a confusion of issues 
but also a confusion of | territories. whereas today religion has 
a fair field in which to carry on its work. Those best eralified 
‘to speak on behalf of the physical ‘sciences no longer inyade 
SmeM in which their writ does not run; and by eget: 


God, will you tell them this? A circular was ieee sent to” 
Fellows of the Royal Society, that i is, to the most distinguished 
scientists. who could be consulted, in which they were asked _ 

_ the question: “Do you think that science negatives. the idea of 
_a personal God as taught by Jesus Christ?” Of those who 

_ answered, 103 replied No; only 26 replied Yes. In other words, 

ae number of leaders in the scientific world, by a majority of — 

~4 to I, openly stated that it was reasonable to ‘be a ascientific = 
expert and also a believer in a- ‘personal God.. 


“Indifference and the Need fa or ‘Hard Thinking =f 


But let us leave the experts, who will always be in a minority, 
and go on to ask—still with our background to fill in—What 
_of the great majority, whose spiritual outlook is largely one of 
"indifference? Can we put our finger on any one spot and say— 7a 
his, or that, is the reason why many people seem to give - 
little heed to the claims of a definite religious faith? And has 
Thought, either ancient or modern, much to do with it? Well, _ 
here is one answer given by a modern writer, who has ‘that a i 
rare combination of a wide spiritual vision and an intimate _ 
knowledge : of the world. He writes: oi 
The picture of an enlightened secularist ‘public on ee one < e 
and and a superstitious or uncritical Christian remnant on 
‘the other is an almost complete travesty. It is probably 1 true to — 
‘say that, among the average young people oe the reaction — 
‘from institutional religion is mainly emotional... . At the back -saas 
of their minds is a vague set of associations—religion i islinked : 
in their memory with the dreary side of life, with prohibitions — f 
which they resent and affirmations which they superficially — 
reject. But they would probably be pléughed in the simplest © 


examination in the elements of Christian teaching . the:2 Mi 
general mass of men and women have broken away ‘because : 
they have never done five minutes’ hard thinking on - 1e issues. Dal 


I am sure that this wants saying. The first question to Be ced 


asked about any religion is—Is it true? And this leads me to 


make a special appeal for a patient and sympathetic hearing 
of these lectures by those who sit rather loosely to their con- 
victions, if indeed they have any at all, and who have, as they 
say, ‘made up their minds about these things long ago’. The 
‘retort may be forgiven—What things? And how long ago? 
Are you quite sure that you have not mistaken the Gospel for = 


common phrase—‘do not hold with parsons’; and that | your 
_ lack of appreciation is not secondhand? Would you condemn ES 
some great composer whose work you happened to hear being 
ruined by an inadequate performer? Have you forgotten 
-so long as the Gospel comes to you through human lips ; 
human lives, it will bear the marks of that weakness mi 
with: the credentials of its own tremen 
again, are you sure = what YouAmagine: 


# 
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Faith is not little more than a caricature of it; fragments, it 
may be, of teaching (perhaps entirely inadequate) given many 
years ago in your schooldays; or dimly remembered from 
years of adolescence, when the critical faculty in you was much 
stronger than the constructive, and your tendency was to 
question everything in heaven and earth? . . . Is it not worth 
while to ‘consider it again’? 

You will believe that I hesitate to call this even the roughest 
sketch of the background against which this course of lectures 
is_set; but, for our present purpose, it must suffice. Now for 
the treatment which the lecturers propose.’ They will begin 
by stating the historic Christian conception of God and man, 
because in these conceptions lies the main difference between 
Christianity and other religions with which it is, and must 
always be, in conflict. And they will start from man, because 
the way of learning is to argue from the known to the unknown; 
and, if there is one thing of which we are certain, it is our own 
existence: man learns about himself long before he learns about 
God. But,.certain as man is of his own existence, is he so sure 
about his own nature, and all that it means and involves? Is 
there no. mystery here? Is not one question always on his lips? 
Let me suggest by a parable what that question is. 


What Am I? 


‘One of the unhappiest men in the world today was once a 
member of the American Expeditionary Force. He was blown 
up by a shell in France, when not only did he lose the sight 
of his eyes and the movement of some of his limbs, but also 
he found the whole past completely blotted from his mind. 
Of his home, his parentage, his boyhood, his friends, not one 
memory remained to him. After the War he was determined 
to comb the American continent from one end to-the other, 
in the hope of finding someone who would recognise him. 
He wanders—for he may be wandering still—from State to 
State throughout the Union, with one pathetic question on 
his lips—‘Can anybody tell me who I am?’ God grant that 
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by now he may have found his family and his home. But 
his story is a parable; for his question is the question of 
humanity. No matter how busy or how careless a life may be, 
one thing is certain. At some time or other, it may be under the 
stress of some great emotion—love, perhaps, or joy or sorrow 
—it may be from a persistent-refusal to believe that. man is 
just mud digging in the mud, it may be in revolt against the 
domination of what he must needs regard as the lower part 
of-himself over the higher, soon or late man faces the world’s 
prophets with his question—Can anybody tell me who 
(or what) I am? .-. . In the first two of our lectures a 
Christian minister will try to give you the Christian answer. 


The Nature of God 

From these two lectures we shall pass. straight to belief in 
God. But this does not take us very far, And the Christian 
must expect the challenge—What sort of God is itin Whom 
you believe? Here we reach the centre, not only of controversy, 
but also of conviction. There are two main questions to be 
asked about the nature of God; and, to both, the Christian 
answer is quite definite. The first is whether ‘God’ is merely 
an invention of man’s mind—you recall the old gibe that, if 
God-once created man in His image, man has amply repaid 
Him ever since—or whether He exists outside and inde- 
pendently of the processes of human thought and action. 
This is a question mainly for philosophers, and will te 
answered by Dr. Matthews. The second is one that touches 
closely every life. You cannot avoid it, and for many troubled 
souls and broken hearts it matters almost alone. In face of the 
appalling mass of sorrow, or cf misery and of want (much of it 
apparently undeserved), Is God Love, and are we prepared to 
hold that truth against the world? One of the wisest sayings of 
Thomas Hardy was that ‘Any belief in the best demands a 
full look at the worst’. You need not fear that the lecturers in 
this series will shirk the issue. They believe in the best. They 
will take, and will ask you to take with them, ‘a full look at 
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a F Seats Christ To discuss the love of God apart from Christ 
_ will only end in your going out by the same door wherein 
3 you went. For who, except God, could have thought that 
rs _ men were destined to look at the best and the worst together 
Hs x at one supreme moment of history? Who but a God of Love 
____ could and would have shown the best and suffered the worst 
in Himself? That is why three lectures will be devoted to the 
life, the death, and the resurrection of Christ; because in Him 
<3 love at its highest, and suffering at its lowest and yet noblest, 
E Gs met together in the last dark hours of a single life; and because 
in Him alone is found the answer to the question whether 

Me _ God is Love. 


The Christ Comes . 
Buta good deal of this, I imagine, would be widely granted. 
Where the Christian parts company with those who can do no 
___ more than admire certain aspects of our Lord’s life and work, 
is in the conviction that, if we had been left with nothing but 
the example of Christ by which to live, then mankind might 
. well despair. The world’s hope lies in the truth that the power 
of Christ is now as true, as near, as personal and as strong as 
when He lived on earth, and after death lived again. His 
triumphs in history and in the lives of men and women, of 
which you will be reminded, have stood as His witness through 
the centuries, as they stand today: the same revolutions occur 
now in men’s lives, when those lives cross His, as you can read 
of in the Acts of the Apostles. A few days ago I stood on the 
steps of one of the most noted churches in Christendom, the 
Church of Ara Coeli in Rome; and I never tread those steps, or 
the famous steps of the Campidoglio adjacent to them, 
- without recalling a scene from one of the great historical 
novels of the English language. Perhaps John Inglesant is read 
little nowadays: but one passage in it, once read, can hardly be 
forgotten. Malvolti, outlaw and murderer, meets, as he lies 
stricken in the hospital at Naples, the brother of the man he 
had killed: and to him he describes the vision he saw, that 
changed his life, on the steps of the Ara Coeli church. It almost 
spoils the passage to read sentences from it, but here are one 
or two. “It spread through Rome that a miracle had happened 

- at the Ara Coeli, and that the living Christ was come. . 

_ He came down the steps of the Campidoglio, and He came to 


1 


OLITICAL thinkers, statesmen and religious leaders 
have tried for thousands of years to define freedom and 
authority, and to lay down rules for the individual for 
society and the state. Yet the definitions and their appli- ~ 
cations are still matters of acute controversy. Consequently — 
_ Iam not vain enough to suppose that what I am going to say 
in these talks will commend itself to all my hearers as true or 
even plausible. But it is quite certain that our opinions on 


f 


_ such matters will be of value only if we try to think hard and 


‘to think clearly. 


Man Cannot Exist Without Society 


; The great danger about familiar terms is that we hear them 
and use them so often. We stop before a strange word to find 
_. out what it means, but familiarity breeds carelessness. 

__ are too apt not to analyse a well-worn term: we assume that 
we know all that it implies, when we use it. Thus many such 
_» words, especially abstract terms dealing with human action, 
__. become debating counters, ambiguous catchwords, all the 
more bitterly disputed because they are not understood. 
‘Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name!’ cried the 
French Revolutionary, Madame Roland, as she was being. 
dragged to the guillotine. Similar crimes against logic and 
good sense are constantly. being committed in speech, argu- 
ment and writing against Liberty. Both the words which have 
been chosen as the subject of these talks are in fact highly 
; ambiguous. Lord Acton, the’most portentously learned of » 
modern historians. devoted a lifetime to collecting materials 4 
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ge er) cannot a des that without: ‘éalonge ae, | 


hear, let him hear. - 


- Surely the answer must be, ‘With the object of creating and — 


male and worn cea ied as eta the pg ae were pian half 


over—ah, no!—but through the pale and worn shone _ 
infinite power and undying love and unquenchable resolve. 

He passed on. But among ten thousand times ten thousand — 
I should know Him, and amid the tumult of an universe I should 
hear the faintest whisper of His voiee’. 

You will not, I hope, treat this as fiction, except in the sense 
that you might regard as fiction the description of a sunrise — 
or a thunderstorm, or the bursting of the buds in spring, in a 
the next book you read. For all these things happen out of : 3 


‘books as well as in them: they are all true. The sun rises, the 


thunder breaks, the buds burst in spring . . . the Christ 3 
comes. And it *shanid thrill the heart to think how many eA ee 
millions in the world can repeat with utter sincerity the last 

sentence I quoted. , 


Men Climb to God by Many Paths 


And now to close. You may have noticed a strange omission | 
from the scheme of lectures so far outlined. For one person, 
you may plead, who is worried about the truth of the Christian 
Faith, there are a dozen anxious about the living of the — 
Christian life, or indeed of living any full life at all, in the. 
world as they find it today; and ies not conduct matter much 
more than creed? That question will be discussed in the last 
two lectures, when the Christian way of life will be sketched 
and the first duties of a Christian man will be stated; and when - 
you will, I hope, see how much more satisfying is a philosophy a 
of life than the rather primitive code of conduct with which too ; 
many are at present content. Which of the two, conduct or 
creed, comes first—if you make any such artificial divi- 
sion—I for one still do not know; for I have been a minister 
of the Gospel long enough to be sure that the wind of God’s 
Spirit blows where it will, and that men climb up to God and 
Christ by many different paths. For some the Way to God is 
by the mind, for some by the heart: and in the spirit of us all 
there is something: that is for ever reaching out to the God and 
Father of all spirits. May there be¢ found in these lectures — 
some truth for each one to make his own. But I dare not end 
without reminding you that the responsibility of the listener 
is at least as great as the lecturer’s. . . . He that hath ears to © 
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Freedom and Se in the Modern W. Ba 


By C. R. M. F. CRUTTWELL 


_ The Principal of Hertford College, Oxford, in this introduction to a new series of talks, to which isis Fohn 
Macmurray will also contribute, seeks to define what we mean by the terms ‘Freedom’ and ire iht 2 4 Bht 


for a history of Freedom: That history was never written. — Weg 


Acton said that he had come across more than two hundred — 
definitions of the word and that none was satisfactory. —~ 
At a superficial glance we might suppose that the two. 
words were opposed or even contradictory; that the more 
freedom the less authority and vice versa. This, however, — 
would be true only if we define ‘freedom’ as “the right of the | 
individual to do what he likes’, and ‘authority’ as a ‘power | 
other than the individual’s to force him to do what he does 
not want’. Now, can we possibly maintain that this is what 


_ freedom means? If one individual has this right, then obviously — 


every individual has it also. If so, what becomes of society? It 
cannot exist. Now I suppose everyone will admit that society 
is necessary for man. ‘Life is a sum-of relationships’, as the - 
great historian Bishop of London, Creighton, was fond of 
saying. Without such relationships—which are necessary, 
not accidental—a human being simply does not exist: “He 
who can exist without society is either a god or a beast’, to use 
Aristotle’s famous words. Human life therefore is literally a aan 
matter of give and take. Every human being realises his 
humanity only through constantly giving to others and taking 


from others. If this is so, surely all human beings, or at least 

all those who share in one society, are necessarily co-operators, is 
often even if they are competing with each other. Now the mS 
question arises, ‘For what purpose are they thus “ft : 


promoting the personality of each individual’. In the second — 
and third of these talks there will be a pus a eer ; 
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"sonality by one much better qualified to give it than I am. 


one 


Consequently I shall only explain here very briefly what I 
mean by the word. Almost all systems of philosophy and of 
religions agree in believing that man’s life is ‘planned’, that 
is to say, that there is an end or goal towards which we ought 
to move. They do not, of course, agree as to what that end 
should be. Let us assume that every man has a duty or is 
under an obligation to realise his personality in his necessary 
relationship with others. Further, that he achieves his person-- 
ality in so far as he attains to the ‘good life’. And finally that 
the “good life’ is that described by Aristotle when he wrote 
of it as “a spiritual activity in accordance with the best and 
‘completest excellence throughout a complete life’. These were 
the famous words, not surely of a mere academic interest, 
which were the inspiration of that great man of action, Cecil 
Rhodes. He learnt them at Oxford and used to repeat them 
in his lonely journeys through the veldt: today they are en- 
graved in great Greek letters round the entrance Hall of 
Rhodes House at Oxford. 


Individual’s Right to Develop His Personality 
Now what does all this imply? Surely that it is both the 


tight and the duty of an individual -within a given society to 


develop his own faculties, spiritual, intellectual and physical 
and to aid all other individuals in their efforts to do the same. 


_It is obvious that any society where all the individuals har- 
‘moniously and spontaneously developed their personalities to 
‘the utmost would be an ideal society. It is unfortunately 
-equally obvious that such a society has never existed, nor as 


T as we can see is likely to exist. The best society, therefore, 


is that which approximates most nearly to such conditions. 
The freedom of the individual therefore consists in the power 
_to develop his personality, or, to put itin other words, ‘to do 


right’. Such freedom cannot possibly be separated from the 
freedom of the society, that is to say, from that of the other 


‘individuals whose necessary relationships with one another is 


also the necessary condition of the achievement of personality 


‘by any one of them. This does not, of course, mean that all 


men are equal, but simply that all men within a given society 


-have an equal right to self-expression or the good life, or 


whatever else we please to call it. 

Now if we accept this argument, we can s¢e that we have 
travelled a long way from the idea that freedom means ‘the 
right of the individual to do what he likes’. On the contrary, 
‘freedom’ implies a double obligation both to ourselves and to 
others. So it is alseady clear that we have brought freedom and 
authority together and.shown that one implies the other: far 
from being contradictory they are in reality. correlative terms. , 
For if you ought to do a thing, you must feel that obligation 
because of an authority which bids you act in accordance with 
a universal law. That authority maybe within you, or although 
external it may be so completely identified with your own will 
that -you accept it absolutely as your own. Consequently if 


everyone’s conduct*were determined by the moral law, con- 


science, or the law of God (to use these forms of words to 
express a willing compulsion to act in a certain way), it is clear 
that to act freely is the same thing as to act under authority. 
In fact it is no paradox to say that the more absolute the 
authority the more absolute the freedom. .This idea is.expressed 
in the familiar words of the collect in the morning service 
where God is addressed as the one ‘whose service is perfect 
freedom’. At the beginning of the War many men who had 
enlisted as soldiers declared that they had never felt so happy 
or so completely themselves as under a self-identified authority, 


' which determined all their actions. 
_ “Freedom is Incompatible with Force’ 


However you will say, “This is all very well, but it does not 
account for or solve the burning conflicts between freedom and 
authority which exist and always have existed in the world’. 
That is perfectly true. It is because men do not recognise their 
obligations to themselves and to one another, or recognise 
them imperfectly, or do not generally or consistently act upon 


_ . them, that an external authority armed with coercive power is 
. necessary. If everyone recognised and carried out his obliga- 
_ tions towards himself and his neighbour, the state, if it existed, 
_ would be a voluntary co-operative society like a club. It is 


therefore a true saying that the state regarded as force must 
always act with the object of making itself unnecessary. For 
beyond a doubt true freedom is incompatible with force, 
whether that force is actually used or held in reserve as a threat. 


SO PHE LISTENER : 


A study of human nature seems to show conclusively that true. 


or absolute freedom is impossible, for it is impossible to suppose 
that authority can ever divest itself wholly of force. We must 


or 


therefore accept the coercive power of the state, and try to ~ 


find out how much freedom is compatible with its existence. 
There are probably few people nowadays who would deny 
that the coercive power of the stafh has proved historically to 
be the greatest instrument in securing the freedom which 
exists in the modern world. Few would echo the impractical 
and sentimental ideas of the eighteenth-century philosophers 
who painted romantic pictures of human happiness in a so- 
called state of nature before the state came into existence. 

After all, the state by creating and maintaining a com- 
paratively stable society within itself represents the greatest 
triumph of man’s powers of co-operation. a 

As it has been pointed out to us from our youth up, often 
with weary iteration, man has a double nature. He is guided 
both by reason and by passion, by the desire to help his neigh- 
bour, which we call co-operation, and by the desire to injure 
his neighbour, which we often call competition. Consequently 
it is useless to sigh for voluntary terminable societies, where 
consent is king and force is wholly absent. All such dreams of 
idealist Utopias show ignorance of human nature and would 
end in violence and chaos. ; 


Co-operation or Competition? 


The object of the state is to promote the co-operative side 
of man’s nature and to keep the competitive side within such 
limits as it may determine. I say to restrain competition, 
not to abolish it, because I believe that it is as much a part 
of man’s nature as his impulse towards co-operation. Human 
freedom demands the retention of controlled competition, 
which has indeed been one of the principal instruments of 
progress. I may say in passing that I should distinguish the 
competitive from the bellicose element in man and that I 
believe the latter, though deep-rooted, to be capable of 
elimination. 

If then the authority with which we are dealing in these talks 
must be considered primarily as that of the state, the question 
at once arises, ‘How far can it be harmonised with that con- 
ception of freedom, which I have already outlined?’ The 
answer in general terms is obvious: in proportion as the great 
bulk of citizens feel the authority of the state to represent 
their own real will. In as far as the citizen acts not merely 
in accordance with the law, but in conscious co-operation with 
it, the state is both the condition and the expression of the 


‘individual’s freedom. I spoke of the great bulk of the citizens, 


since it is at least arguable that there exists everywhere a 
small anti-social minority, for which the state will always be 
an alien and hated force: a force which ‘beareth not the sword 
in vain’. 

Apart from this, however, the possible range of conflict 
between state authority and individual freedom is, as everyone 
knows, very great. It is not indeed possible to consider the 
authority of even the worst state as wholly external and 
whoily inimical to individual freedom. A Roman historian 
wrote, ‘We must bear the-evils of princes like the bad seasons’. 
He meant that though a bitter winter or an arid summer 
may be a disaster, yet without the succession of the seasons 
we could not live at all. So even the worst of Governments 
affords some indispensable protection to society, and may be 
expected to!improve like the weather in the course of Nature. 
That, however, is a melancholy consolation to those who have 
the misfortune to live under a tyranny. The state is a human 
creation, intended to be of the utmost possible benefit to all 
those who compose it. Consequently it is of the utmost 
importance that all its members should do everything that is 
in their power to ensure that the exercise of authority should 
correspond with their own will to freedom. To be capable of 
this great task clearly implies a high general level of education. 
The enormous advance in education throughout the so-called 
civilised world during the last hundred years ought to be a 
good omen for the further reconciling of authority and freedom. 
Indeed it may be said that up to the Great War there was a 
real progress towards such reconciliation in many countries. 
The falling away in recent years is primarily due not to lack of 
education, but to fear, which always favours the uncontrolled 
despotism of the absolute’ ruler. ; 

In my opinion, given an educated people, there is no 
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VERY. ik “of. art contains two groups of elements. 
Let us call them the’ universal and the temporal. oy 
-In ae a Broun: are all those elements of form, 


bilty of man. may be Sea: as ‘constant in its range nae 
not inits operation) that these elements can be called universal. — 
: The universal is the permanent, and for our present purpose 
_ we may: regard the universal elements in art as simply those 


~ formal configuration a planes & and masses in Sou phure and _ 
erciitecture. “++. - - 


In the temporal group are all those senbars which appeal — 
to the emotions and ‘intelléct—all thosé elements associated — 
with words, symbols and ideas. We should include under this 
head the primitive magical significance of a savage mask, the 
S higher religious significance of a Greek temple or a Byzantine 


= kt church, ora painting by Giotto or Fra’ Angelico, and the intel- 


am 


ported into a work of art by. the use or ‘purpose for arin 3 it is 
ie maecsigacd: 7 neti 

+ ae I begin by making this general distinction, because I aliens: 
: that an awareness of its existence in any particular work of art 
is necessary for clarity of appreciation. We should ask our- 


selves what is the esthetic value of the reasons we advance for © 


: our preference of any particular work of art, It is possible to 
____ say that only the universal elements are properly, to be regarded ° 
_ as esthetic; this is the theory of pure art, or art for art’s sake. 
From this point of view, the religious content of a painting 
DY Giotto, or the ideological content of any picture whatso- 
ever, is of no significance. But that is not the point of view 


ee adopted by any of the contributors to this series, nor is it 


_ my own point of view. 
I regard the ideological content ranted that this may be 
ea ie very abstract and intellectual, as well as religious or senti- 
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mental) as a normal ingredient in works of art. It is not the 
t subject of Frith’s s ‘Derby Day’ that disturbs me—it is its utter _ 


feel competent to appreciate the ideological content of a work 
of art. I do not feel sure that I can put myself at the mental 
and emotional . pes of view of a ae or a Piero or a 


ey factors which I can only dimly reconstruct. I may oe some- 
___where near to an appreciation of the religious conceptions of 
___ a Giotto—somewhere near; perhaps a Jittle nearer than to 
those of a fifth-century Greek or an ‘African negro. But even 
- ___ assuming that I do so much, there are still numberless factors 
Be which I have not accounted for. There is the particular social 
bass r _ atmosphere prevailing in Giotto’s time; and not only i in his 
_ time, but in his country and town, his particular economic 
status and the general economic structure of the society of 
_ which he was a unit. There are simpler questions of climate 
ef and mode of life. There are very important details such as 


eae _ painter’s professional: status and the professional practices 
__ which he adopted; even more technical questions such as the 
range and quality of materials available to him, the prevalent 
_method of painting, the chemistry of the colours he used, the 
a made of lighting; workshop organisation, and in particular the 
importance attached during his lifetime to the painter’s own 
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S ficial in’ their appeal; ‘others a are very profound, such as the 


_ experience of life do -Y feel? fully © aware 


=a . - decorative significance of Tura or Braque—everything i im- & 


« Picasso, Juan Gris, Léger, Miré, Hélion, or any of the modern — 


~ crudity as a composition in colour. I do not, however, always 


_ elements in the painting of today are more nearly related to 


_ Giotto’s relations to his predecessors and his followers; the — 


handiwork—in other words, the part played by apprentices 


een at some conception ass 
when Giotto had. finished | painting ite) 


presence of a veil of uncertainty pe 
between myself and the - ‘painter. I am not 
possession of all the factors necessary for “th 
of an ‘old master’, ‘or of any work of art dist 
from: me in time. Only i in works of art ontempo 


tialities. Therefore. Laine modern art a 
other see Mein F? ; 


art feta one of #he great pened is ‘worth more hae 
- cent. Speyer of a contemporary work of a 


"memory rather ‘than with their immediate senses. y 
- been taught what to admire and know. ‘what they are | xpected =) 
to-admire; they tarely make their « own “esthetic discoveries; aS 
their intellectual caution. breeds a sensual impotence. — mee +. 
For these reasons I have chosen a modern work to represent _ 
what I enjoy in art. In comparison with others who have con- 
tributed-to this series, I am ata disadvantage, becausethe - 
condition that the particular work of art chosen should be ina 
~ public” gallery or well-known from reproductions excludes’ 
nearly all my real preferences. It is true that a few contem= oe 
porary paintings and pieces of sculpture have drifted into the os 
Tate Gallery by accident rather than by design; but I donot — 
find there a representative example of the best work ‘of 


artists whose work I particularly admire. It is a siding 4 
‘reproach-to this country that it does nothing, absolutely — 
~ nothing, for contemporary art. It is true that there is a Chan- 
trey Bequest which is supposed to be devoted to the purchase — 
of modern works of art, but it is administered by officials com- 
pletely out of touch with the modern spirit; there is also the — 
Contemporary Art Society, which occasionally buys a work — 
center in spirit as well as in name, but. its nie 


Art (the latter ecied to hs caren 

The work of art which nevertheless I have ‘chosen 1S. Be, 
classic of the modern movement—‘La Baignade’, by Georges — 
Seurat, which hangs in the Tate Gallery. Seurat, who was 
born in 1859, died at the early age of 32 in 1891; if he had lived — 
I believe he would have te2n incomparably the greatest of 
modern painters—greater even than Cézanne. As it is, his - 
work seems to gain in significance year by year; and the best 


‘Seurat than to Cézanne. This painting, which i is of consider a 


work. We must fee note its almost regular scores ) EE 
nisation. It is divided horizontally by the emphatically linear — 
skyline, placed at exactly one-third of the depth of the canvas; 
a diagonal crosses from the top left corner and | 
bottom of the frame Begs of the Bcd sone 


THE LISTENER: 


La Baignade, by Seurat 


the body of the man in the bowler hat, emerging through the 
near paw of the dog and meeting the frame again at exactly 
one-tenth of the way along. A great number of other geo- 
metrical correspondences exist; one suspects them in the 
dimensions and intervals of the factory chimneys on the sky- 
line; in the distances separating the various heads; in the tri- 
angles.formed by lines joining these heads, above all in the 
perspective recession of the various figures and groups. Corre- 
sponding motives are the curves of the backs of several figures, 
the curves of the sails, the curves of hat-brims, The compo- 
sition is further knit together by various lateral motives, such 
as the shadows on the grass, the weeds in the river, and the 
distant punt. A subtle correspondence, not. noticeable in a 
reproduction, is that between the tug-on tab of the boot in the 
foreground and the cap of the man in the canoe on the extreme 
right of the picture (hardly visible in the reproduction), a 
detail very effective in creating the illusion of distance. 

The colour scheme is correspondingly deliberate. In each 
compartment made by the diagonals, an equation is set up, 
which holds good for both sets of compartments. The domin- 
ant colours are blue and yellow, with red as a constant multi- 
ple. The equation might be symbolised as Y-+r!+b?= 
B-+r'-+-y’, but I do not guarantee the mathematical rectitude 
of such a symbol. The paint is applied_in small touches of 
pure colour, the method known as pointillism, but this method 
was an affectation of the period to which I do not attach par- 
ticular importance. What is important in the picture is the 
fact that everything is meant, everything mathematical. I do 
not imply that it is devoid of individuality; it is as individual, 
as unique, as the artist’s handwriting. But there is no slopping- 
over of irrelevant emotion. The temporal elements are con- 
scious and intellectual, and that is my own personal preference 
in the plastic arts, which are arts concerned with concrete 
materials (it is very different in the case of poetry, whose 
only material is the subjective process of verbal expression). 
I fully recognise the right of the artist to be emotive and 
expressionist, and have on other occasions explained such 
types of art to the best of my ability. But for the moment I 
am writing of my personal prejudices, and they are represented 
as near as they can be in a work of art available to the public 


1 Date Gallery 


by this painting of Seurat’s. I find the same qualities in Juan 
Gris, in Fernand Léger, in Jean Hélion, and in certain phases 
of Picasso’s art. There are many others whose names I could 
mention, but these give a sufficient indication of the type. 

It will be seen that a painting like this of Seurat’s unites all 
those factors, both universal and temporal, that exist in a work 
of art; moreover, all these factors are completely available to 
an open and unprejudiced sensibility. Above all, I would 
insist on the temporal elements. It may be that a time will 
come when such an intellectual content in a work of art will 
not be appreciated; there are special reasons why intellectual 
values appeal to my generation. They are part of our Zeitgeist— 
that impalpable spirit of the times which is created by the air 
we breathe, the manner of our lives, our habits and adven- 
tures, our work and pleasure, our hopes and fears—all the 
spiritual and material factors of our mode of being. In ‘La 
Baignade’ this spirit has been felt by the keen sensibility of a 
great artist and objectified in the colour and form of a great 
work of art. 


Sculpture 


An early view of stone is safe from eyes 

Seeking an evening’s theme. A private grief 
Floats unseen threads, quick telegraphs, that flash 
Our code from him, whose bust this is, to us. 
Here is no duplicate, no rendering 

Of universal state, the characters 

Of this man’s features, chin and lips and eyes, 
Are unambiguous stone signatures. 


There is life’s exercise in this white stone, 
Engraved in line indelible, our friend’s 

Bright forgings of his thought, his glowing tools. 
Publicly broken soon, our sympathy 

Signals his anguish as he looks within 

His nude live cell, the unique crucible. 
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Science in the Making 


W orld cAwareness 
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By GERALD HEARD 


ROM the earliest times men have been trying to make 

unique seals, signets, signatures and signs manual. Some 

of the very earliest records of civilisation are the seals 

of kings who ruled before the Flood. And long before 
that, stone-age artists, fifteen thousand years ago and more, 
were signing their masterpieces on the cave walls with the 
prints of their hands dipped in paint and 
pressed against the rock-face. When men 
did that, before the dawn of civilisation, 
they were close on making the most impor- 
tant discovery about their hands—that there 
really was no need to make seals or tallies, 
or to learn to write your signature so that no _ 
one could quite copy it. For Nature had 
and has marked each of our hands with 
signs that distinguish it from all other 
hands. Nearly every one must have studied 
his fingers, and yet it was only three gene- 
rations ago that-the oddness of these signs 
was first noted and used. As far as we know 
this find was first made in India by an Eng- 
lishman who saw that the thumb and finger 
prints of each person were always different 
and so they could be used as a signature 
which could never be disowned. Then the 
discovery came to Europe. But still only as 
an ally of the law, just to tell who you 
were in case you should be wanted. Now, 
however, we are taking another step in this 
direction: and the arrangement and shape of 
these fine lines on your finger-pads are be- 
ginning to be used to tell not only who you 
are but what you are—what race you may | 
belong to, what physical type, even what... 
sort of health you may have. So what has 
proved useful to the law may also prove 
equally useful to medicine. 


And if we have been slow about seeing 
and noting the importance of things which 
we actually have at our finger tips, we have 
been quite blind to numbers of things almost 
at the ends’ of our noses. The truth is we never really trouble to 
notice how we notice. We get a general impression and think 
_ We are acting on exact information. We muddle up our senses 
in the oddest way. Do you know that one sense can alter 


Today law and order enlist the finger prints as a’ signature which 
every criminal carries on his person 
Ninety-four points of agreement were found between these two prints of a French 
murderer’s finger. The right was found on the scene of the crime; the left was 
taken in a laboratory. 


another sense without our knowing it? If you smell the strong 
scent citronella, it has been proved that just during the whiff 
your eyes see more-clearly. The shock down the smell,nerves. 
spurs the sight nerves. And here is another example from our 
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way of picking our food—a thing about which most persons 
are pretty certain that they know-what they are doing. Surely 


we choose our food because we think it will taste good? The- 


proof of the pudding is in the eating. Maybe: but the choice 
is not nearly so simple. Here is one of the tests which proved 


this. A dozen grape fruit were cut in halves. In one of each 


ne Age artists were signing their masterpieces on the cave 
walls with their hand prints . : eres ar 
After H. Breuil (reproduced from ‘Fossil Man in' Spain’ 
by H. Obermaier. O.U.P. and. Yale Uiiversity Press) 
of these halves was put a cherry—the other was cherryless. 
People were left to choose. It was noted that all the cherried 
grape fruit were chosen but the cherry itself was put aside 
before the grape fruit was eaten. These people thought they 
were picking their food so-as to please their palate, but really. 
their eye was having a look in on its own without their 
knowing it. or ee ag 
And if we don’t know how we take things in, still less do 
we know how other people notice things—how the world 
strikes strangers. Of coutse we think we do, but science is 
showing how mistaken we can be. Do other people really see 
the world as we see it? Pretty certainly not. For, first, other 
people attend to other things. They mind their business and 
if their business is hunting or fishing they notice things which 
we never notice. Up to a point we can learn to track and note 
just as well as they. But here’s a queer thing that has been 
found. You not only attend to what you see. You see what 
you attend to. It has long been noted that some savage peoples 
have few if any words for blue and don’t seem to notice all 
the blues we see, while they have names and can notice shades 
of red we overlook. That gives us a hint of how different the 
world may seem to different people. We can hardly help 
thinking we see the same world. But doubts are beginning to 
arise. And if that is true about men, what about animals? We 
. English are very fond of some animals and we think we under- 
“stand them and how they lodk at things. That grows in- 
“ creasingly unlikely. The dog or cat, which we are sure ‘under- 
‘stands every word we say’, we take for granted is aware of 
‘much the same world as we know. If we don’t make that 


, assumption then we go to the other extreme and think it is — 


~ merely automatic. Mannikin or machine—those seem the only 
~~ (Continued on page 611) - ; ie 


possible opin- 
ions we can 
have of our 


however, as 
though ani- 
mals do see, 
are aware of 
the world 
around them, 
but in a differ- 
ent way from 
us. Let us start 
with simple 
examples first. 
The other day 
some careful 
experiments 
with a cat 
showed that it 
had been blind 
for a consider- 
able time, but 
no one had 
noticed, be- 
cause its sense 
of smell was so 
good that it 
seemed to need 
its eyes only 
about as much 
as we need 
our noses. A cold in the head is a nuisance if you want to smell 
a flower, but you can enjoy yourself well enough without being 
able to smell. And so this cat evidently felt about sight. That 
gives us a glimpse into the topsy-turvy world in 
which dogs and cats, animals guided chiefly by 
smell, must live. 

Take a step further out, from cats to mice, to that 
queer mouse the flitter-mouse, the bat which has 
developed its ears at the expense of its eyes. It was 
always a problem how a bat can nose-dive about in 
the dark and never bump into anything. It is not its 
eye that enables it to do so. A really blind bat was let 
fly ina room across which piano wires were stretched. 
It never touched one of them. But all the time it 
sent out that highest of animal squeaks. It seems then 
that what the bat may be doing is echo-sounding all 
the time. The echo of its squeak coming off objects 
may tell those immense microphonic ears how to 
fly clear. Still further away from us than the bats are 
the snakes. How do they take in? Can they hear? They 
have such ridiculously small ears. Lately naturalists 
have been watching the way the snake uses its tongue. 
That forked tongue constantly darting in and out 
used to be thought to be a sting. Of course as soon 
as people actually examined the snake’s mouth they 
found that it was nothing of the sort. But why that 
constant darting? Very few animal movements are 
useless. Now a reason has been suggested. With 
its tongue the snake is taking soundings. Its tongue 
seems specially sensitive to vibrations. So the snake 
may be said to be hearing with its tongue, using this 
queer forked member as a sort of aerial. Still further 
away from us than the snakes are the fishes. Can we 
know how they look at the world? One of the oddest 
things about some fishes is the way they can change 
themselves to match their background. Do they see 
their background and decide that, say, against pale 
brown it would be a mistake to wear a blue skin? 
Certainly not. But then we went to the other extreme 
and took for granted that fishes change colour just 
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as we blush or tan in the sun—not through the eye but 
through a shock to our nerves as a whole or through the 
direct effect of the sun on our skin. ~ 

Now, ‘however, it is found that -the fish after all is taking 
everything in through its eye and gauging to a nicety how 
dark or light a tint it should go. For if the fish’s eye is cov- 
ered. up nothing happens. Move the fish where you will,’ 
however much it clashes with its background it cannot see 
that it is doing so and so will not change. Leave the lower 
part of the eye uncovered and only hood the upper part and’ 
the fish still is unable to see enough to start altering its com-. 
plexion. It is just the upper part, turned to where all its light 
comes from, that tells the fish how and when to alter its 
colour. Of course there can be no conscious choice with the 
fish, any more than there is conscious choice with us half-an- 
hour after a meal as to how to deal first with the meat and’ 
then with the pudding, or, when we suddenly look up from’ 
our book, how to change the focus of our eyes so as to recoz- 
nise a friend coming up the road a hundred yards away. 
Indeed Dr. Mackenzie pointed out on this very subject at 
the British Association a few weeks ago that a fish simply 
cannot reflect on what it sees. For whatever it sees goes’ 
straight past its front brain (which anyhow is not a very 
elaborate organ) and strikes directly on the nerve centres 
which control its body. Still, there is an eye, a very strange 
eye, taking in in some way something of the world. It is clear 
then we need to know a great deal more about the ways other 
creatures take things in. A beginning has been made. Photo- 
graphs have been taken through insects’ eyes and lately one 
has been taken of an insect as seen through a real bull’s eye— 
the fly looks rather dim. But that’s only a beginning. We want 
if possible to be able to tap all the senses which animals use. 
For we have found out that if we use ultra-violet and infra-red ‘ 
photography we see rather a different world than our ordinary 
eyesight shows us. So if we can use the lenses and other senses 
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of animals we may see 
still further fringes of 
the world to which our 
senses do not answer. 
Of course the senses of 
animals have many limi- 
tations. They fail to no- 
tice much we can take in. 
But we are coming to 
realise that it is far easier 
to gauge limits, to say 
what the animal can’t 
see and sense than 
notice what it can see 
and sense and we can- 
not. It is very hard to 
tell what additional and 
wider powers they may 
have and we lack. But 
we are finding out here 
also. We all realise that 
‘dogs and cats can smell 
in a way which makes 
our ordinary sense of 
smell hardly worthy the 
name of a sense, and 
the dog can hear notes 
our coarse ear is deaf to 
and the bird see with a 
keenness. which makes 
all of us in comparison 
purblind. And even the 
fishes can beat us on 
points. For example, as 
Andrade and Huxley 
point out in their excel- 
lent book Simple Science, 
the cat-fish which some 
time ago I introduced 
to you as an earthquake 
detector also has the faculty of being able to taste to the very 
end of his whiskers, while that other fish the rockling goes 
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Ears that make eyes almost superfluous for the bat 
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one better and not only 
tastes with these fleshly 
whiskers but with a 
couple of its fins as 
well—a useful taste-ex- 
tension which would 
save us a good many 
digestive upsets if only 
our bodies were fitted 
with it. The house 
cricket has another 
peculiar extension ad- 
vantage, for it puts its 
ears out in its front legs. 
There would be no need 
for a night ban on hoot- 
ing if when we put our 
feet under the blankets 
all noise was blanketed 
and shut out as well as 
the cold. 


Certainly we must get 
out of the rut of think- 
ing that the world we 
usually attend to through 
our ordinary senses is 
the only world that is 
there for us to see. 
And all this new work on 
animals and their senses 
I believe is making us 
begin to be able to look 
upon every animal as a 
possible informer, a 
possible teacher about 
and guide in that world 
of which we know we 
see so little. This is 
quite a new way of looking at the animal kingdom and I 
think a humane one. 


cAre Economists cAny Use? 


Part of a Discussion between MAY PENN and GRAHAM HUTTON 


RS. PENN is Leader of a Wireless Discussion Group 

meeting in the market-town of Warminster, Wiltshire. 

The group contains a woodworker, a university grad- 

uate, a glove-worker, a solicitor’s clerk, a lorry-driver, 
a carpenter, an electrician, a Ministry of Labour clerk, a teacher 
and a housewife—four of them unemployed. Mrs. Penn came to 
the microphone on October 8 to discuss with Mr. Graham Hut- 
ton the attitude of the ‘man in the street’ to the economic pro- 
blem of ‘Poverty in Plenty’. Mr. Hutton-asked Mrs. Penn for 
the opinion of her group members on economics and econ- 
omists: her reply indicated that the language of economists, and 
their theories, seemed very remote from the life of the ordinary 
man and woman.... 


Mrs. PENN: We who take part in these discussion groups try 
to realise what politics are, and what politicians are, and what 
lawyers are. We know that when it is necessary, new laws are 
passed. In and around Warminster we know that life—especi- 
ally the life of the farmers and the farm labourers—is becoming 
more and more regulated by new laws and orders affecting agri- 
culture. But, although many of these new rules and regulations 
seem to have pretty obvious economic origins and aims, we do 
not know where the economists come in. And I should think it 
would be fairly true to say that most listeners do not know what 
the economist exactly has to do with the community at large. As 
the everyday lives of all of us seem more and more invaded by 
economic perplexities, will you tell me what the economist has 
got to do with it all ? Where does he come in? 


GrauaM Hutton: Our everyday lives are being invaded, as 
you say, more and more by rules and regulations based on econ- 


omic problems. But the rules and regulations, the laws of the 
community, are made by the representatives of the people in a 
democracy. The economist, at this point, can only come in in 
three ways: first, he can advise the people’s representatives, 
either officially or unofficially, in his writings; secondly, he can 
criticise proposed legislation and proposed solutions of the 
economic problems, on the basis of his knowledge and studies; 
and thirdly, of course, he is a citizen and can vote. 

PENN: Let me interrupt you here. Governments have econo- 
mic advisers, surely. I have just seen in the papers that the 
‘Economic Adviser to His Majesty’s Government’ is trying to 
negotiate some arrangement with Germany to get Germany to 
pay for imports from this country. May I ask whether the 
Government is bound to take the advice of this expert on what is 
essentially an economic problem affecting employment in our 
exporting industries? And may I ask, er, if there is a body 
of economic knowledge agreed by all’economists—for instance, 
the economists of England and of Germany—according to which 
any agreement would be accepted as economically sound? 

HuTToN: No Government is bound to accept and embody in 
legislation the advice of any experts; because dictatorships are 
run by dictators, and democracies are run by the people’s rope 
sentatives, and not by any experts, in the last analysis. I think 
you have raised a most important point there, which other 
speakers in this series, and which ail the discussion groups as 
well, will have to examine—namely, how far can Government 
in the future be sure of getting the most expert and unbiased 
advice on technical matters, and how far will Government tend 
to be run by experts themselves, But I mustn’t anticipate other 
speakers. Let me take your second point, about a generally 
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of experts on any specific problem? 


Hutton here drew a picture of a doctor attemptin ig to 
ose a patient’s symptoms: the patient may be passed 

itioner to specialist, and his: complaint discovered or 
: inca or even—if he is not Paes oemets Pec! mortem. Be 


al who can describe his own symptoms, ‘and upon-whom 
one can quickly experiment for reactions; he has to deal with:a 

whole nation or an industry, whose only symptoms’ are con- 

ained in statistics and in the observations of-large groups— 
kers, industrialists, investors, bankers—and-whose symp- 
ms are often incomplete, or faulty, or susceptible of conflicting 
oses, and therefore of conflicting prescriptions, at first 


ciples; but it is difficult to fit the facts to these principles, unless 
the other things—the statistics, the precisé experiences of 
the nation or industry, the real facts of the workers’ and other 
‘groups’ cases—are well and truly established. That is to say, the 
economist’s first job when he is called in, is to start from the 
beginning, and find out what has been happening. Then he.has 
A BC to accept some things as limitations on his diagnosis. For 

stance, he can’t unlend a foreign loan, or undo the labour put 
“into surplus goods, or de-manufacture the surplus machinery. 
im pain, the economist may preseribe;: but the: nation, or the 

‘industry, or the workers, or the industrialists; or the-bankers, or 
the Government, may say: Oh no!. To do that would mean 

“ree the basis of the Constitution—or would mean lower- 
te e standard of living of one group—or would mean inter- 
na tional complications, etc. 

PENN: Yes, I see all that. But if the economist’s saaey is of 
_ any use at all, and if he’s constantly being called in to advise 
_ Governments, he ought to be able to tell us, or our Govern- 
_ ments, what he is out to achieve. Whats is the economist out to 
7 -do?, What is his job? “ 

Hutton: That brings me back to. the point where we went 


the economists are kept pretty busy in a world which is always 
_ changing, studying, checking, analysing and explaining. They 
_ are getting on the way to producing a body of knowledge which 
_ will be of use in determining how. best to use_all our national 
resources so as to make the national income greatest. Whether 
- that is to be done, or how the national income is to be divided, 
_ they are not to-decide. But they will be able to tell politicians 
_ the economic -effects..of various policies. I should like to ask 
you, Mrs, Penn, what you think the broad mass of the people 
- wants from economists and economics. For instance, would you 
_be prepared to leave. the Government to decide between 
“economic policies? Or would you hand over the economic 
_ affairs. of State, in these days of acute economic problems, to a 
— set of dictators? 

PENN: The majority of people want to know what economics 
__haye to do with their daily lives and how economic failures are 


_ caught in a tangle of forces, which they can neither understand 
nor control, but economic experts, by virtue of their study, 
_ could impart their knowledge to them, and in simple language, 
- not in technical jargon. I feel sure they would gladly listen to 
_ economists who would do this. I certainly think that economists 

_ should influence the acts of Governments, but I would not hand 
over economic affairs of state to a set-of dictators, even of 
7 _ economic experts. Like most people, I am very Sige 
of dictators of all sorts. Besides, experts often disagree, and 
_ when that happens, who is to decide which is to be followed? 
_ On the other hand, if the economists will fairly state all sides of 
_ the problem, the Government ought to be able, as ‘intelligent 


is most desirable, just as an intelligent layman is able to decide 
whether he should undergo an operation or not when the expert 
1edical man states the pros and cons of his case to him fairly. 
UTTON: I admit that economists, like nearly all scientists 
; Pari philosophers, clothe their study in shrouds of technical 
terms. But that is only for reasons of economy in words—like 
shorthand and algebra. What I do want to find outis, what could 
the economists do to narrow the gulf—a gulf, as I think, largely 
_ of misunderstanding by economists of what the man in the street 
| of him, and by the man in the street of what the econo- 
mist is concerned to find out—the gulf which separates students 
_ of economics from all those who can only feel the burden of our 
‘grave economic problems? 
_ Penn: Of course, I agree that every science must have its 
technical jargon for the use of its experts. But I don’t believe 
ley are half as necessary as they are sometimes made out to be, 
nd I do suggest that economists should be more ready to come 
tr perch and take ordinary folk into their confidence in 
which they can understand. If they could do this 
ly I feel that ae gulf of misunderstanding you speak 


Then why all the disputes between economic -com-. 


: Horton: The economist has to deal, aoe with 2 Livin s indi- _ rather _beyond the reach of most ordinary people unless econo- 


“Inists will be kind enough to explain it in simple terms. It is, in 
‘fact, an excellent example of how the economists could help to 
bridge the gulf mentioned before. 


. Moreover, the economist has his body of general prin-~ 


os to discuss economists and Governments. As I said last week, 


‘related to their immediate problemsThey feel that they are © 


% laymen’, to decide which of the alternative courses suggested 


since those eee are ultimately the raw material of the 


‘experts’ stu 


‘Mrs. Penn indicated certain things which her group-members 
found difficult to understand—overtime on the one hand and 


“unemployment on the other, a rents, etc., andafter Mr. Hutton 
had replied, she continued . 


PENN: The problem of ‘cheap money’ would appear to be 


Hutton: ‘Cheap money’ simply means that new lose 
are not expanding as quickly as before; that people have not 
been spending every penny they earned—for example, putting 
a bit into life insurance, or in the bank, or buying Savings 


Certificates; that’ business and world trade is in a depression; 


that consequently individuals, companies and banks have idle 
funds waiting for profitable investment; this in turn means that 
the rate of interest—the reward they ask for lending their 
savings to the Government or to. industry—has to be scaled 
down. So money—the thing you turn into the capital of a 
nation or of an industry—is cheap. 


PENN: The same is true of ‘unemployment’ and ‘poverty’ in - 


plenty. People affected by them only know they are in the mess. 
They do have theories about them, of course, but I fear econ- 
omists would find many flaws in them, since they tend to be 
based on feeling rather than on knowledge. 

HurtTon: Well, there are plenty of young economists unem- 
ployed, in Germany, Central Europe, France, Italy, and 
America, as well'as in this‘country. Unemployment in industry, 
unemployment in. the black-coated professions, and unem- 
ployment of young. people on whom their parents and the State 
have expended their capital, are all phases of the general unem- 
ployment problem—which can be put thus: How can we most 
economically re-employ all-our resources up to the full? You 
will see at once that the answer for any country depends on 
answers to all the problems which the various speakers are 
going to discuss. After all, if all we’ve got to do is to create 
jobs, why not pay half*the unemployed to dig holes in the 
ground, and! the-other half to fill them up? There must be a 
problem of making,the re-employment of the unemployed an 
economical proposibans by which I do not necessarily mean a 


- proposition which: will line the pockets of some speculator, 


but-a proposition which will not prove to have been a waste 
of the community’s labour and capital. 

PENN: I myself think that more widespread economic know= 
ledge among ordinary people is essential if democracy is to work. 
So long as people are content to be ignorant, or to let their ideas 
be based on feeling and emotion and not on knowledge, they 
are liable to be taken in by any-faddist or would-be dictator with 
sufficient persuasive powers. Discussionis at once the pleasantest 


- and one of the most effective methods of spreading this know- 


ledge.... But I fear that unless, or until, economists do present the 
fruits of their study in a popular way in simple language, 
economics will not be a popular subject for study and discussion, 
and prejudice and emotion will continue to govern the thinking 
of the man in the street on the great issues of both economics 
and politics. 

Hutton: I absolutely agree with what you said about dis- 
cussion. Flat opposition and unsparing criticism is constructive, 
and can only be ignored by a seeker after practical solutions with 
great danger. But as to what you say of economics and econo- 
mists, while taking it on my humble head to plead guilty for 
them as a class, I would point out, as a plea for mitigation of 
sentence, that politics is probably the most popular, and most 
hotly debated subject of study and discussion. But a man’s 
political decisions, his party allegiances, I should imagine, are 
very largely dictated by emotional, or at least, not altogether 
rational considerations. Don’t you think, perhaps, that it is not 
altogether the way in which politicians or economists, propa- 
gandists or scientists, present their views to the people which 
governs people’s attitudes? Is there not ‘that little more, and 
how much more it is’, which is part and parcel of the man in the 
street and his wife—that tendency to let a sympathy outweigh 
réason, and to let the heart dictate to the head? Is that bad? 
Must it go? Will it go easily? There are many who would deplore 
a world from which it had gone. And I should be one of them. 
But as long as the man in the street and his wife are free, within 
the limits of their incomes, to buy this instead of that; to give to 
a beggar at the cost of their own food; to prefer a wireless set to 
a new dress; or to prefer to pay for the children to learn the 
piano instead of buying little pleasures for themselves—their 
emotions and sympathies will continue to be economic facts, of 
which economists must take account. There again, if the people 
desire it, they can vote to make the state ‘plan’ a good deal of 
their own individual spending; but then they must forego a given 
amount of economic choice and liberty. 


d , out: be bridged’ Although we sometimes suggest “id 
opposite, I suppose we do realise vaguely even now that the 
_ economists are. not so remote from their immediate problems 
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FEW weeks ago, an immemorially ancient custom of 
the harvest-tide known as ‘Crying the Neck’ was cele- 
brated once.again in West Cornwall. Bussow Venton— 
the farm on which the ceremony took place—lies in the 
little rocky moorland parish of Towednack, near St. Ives. The 
harvest this year was early, but though the reaping was finished 
a small patch of standing corn still remained uncut in the middle 
of one of the fields. Around it the group of friends invited its 


Cottage home in Cornwall 
A. KB: 


From ‘Cornish Homes and Customs’ by 
the farmer took their stand. A girl who had been chosen out 
for the high honour of lidding the neck then advanced. Seizing 
the allotted swathes of corn, she held them firmly in her hands, 
at the same time calling out, ‘I ’av et! I ’ay ’et! I ’av ’et!’. 
To this the farmer cried, “What ’av ’ee? What ’av ee? What 
"av ’ee?’. Instantly the reply came, ‘A neck! A neck! A neck!’. 
At these words the farmer quickly swept his scythe around in a 
semi-circle, severing the swathes of corn just above the ground. 
In this way the neck was cut. The corn which composed it was 
then woven into three strands, with the ‘beard’ or ears left 
hanging out at the one end like a 
fringe. After it had been firmly tied 
in this way, the girl raised the ‘neck’ 
high above her head, once more 
calling out three times ‘I ’av ’et’.’ 
Thereupon the whole company 
joined in the thrice-repeated ques- 
tion, ‘What ’av ’ee?’, receiving, as 
before, the jubilant reply, ‘A neck! 
‘A neck! A neck’. Then came loud 
‘hurrahs’ for the farmer, followed 
by the ‘neck croust’, consisting of 
buns and tea, which were eaten in 
the field. 

Although it was only a revival on 
this occasion, I believe that everyone 
present felt something of the old 
solemnity which underlay this sim- 
ple little ceremony, and which 
rendered it not unworthy of its 
age-long tradition. In olden times, 
the neck used to be plaited and 
dressed with corn flavers, poppies, 
betony and various herbs. Everyone 
who was present then made a point 
of handling to ensure good luck. 
After this the neck was carried off 
at top speed by one of the young 
men to the farmhouse. If he con- 
trived to get into the kitchen 
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«Crying the Neck’ 


By A. K. HAMILTON JENKIN 
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_ Cornish harvest scene (after Rowlandson) 


without being doused with water by the maids who awaited 
there, it was taken as a sign of a dry harvest next year. 
this important service, he rewarded himself by kissing the git 
all round. 7 

According to the general custom, the neck is hung in a place 
of honour over the chimney piece in the kitchen until it is sup- 
planted by the new neck of the following year. On some farms, 
however, the neck used to be kept only until Christmas Day, 
when it was given as a mark of esteem to the best 
milking cow. On one occasion, a miserly old farmer — 
who had ordered this to be done, was surprised — 
shortly afterwards to find the neck thrust up the | 
spout of the water pump. 

‘What in the world did ’ee want to put ’un theer for?’ 
enquired the farmer of his man. 

‘Aus, maister, I allus thoft that was the best milch — 
cow you ever ’ad’, was the labourer’s ready reply. 

The ceremony of crying the neck was one of those 
survivals from the primitive past which endowed the 
harvest with a sacramental spirit found, I think, in 
no other form of human labour. Sir James Frazer 
gives a number of instances in The Golden Bough of 
peoples all the world over paying their tribute to the 

spirit of the harvest. These instances, he writes, ‘leave 
no doubt as to the meaning of the Devonshire and — 
Cornish expression, “‘the neck”. The corn spirit is 

‘herein conceived in human or animal form, and the 
last standing corn is part of its body—either its neck, — 
head or tail, as it is variously described in different 
parts of the world’. 

But the harvest-tide in Old Cornwall consisted, of 
course, in much more than merely keeping up pictur- 
esque customs such.as this. It was a time of strenuous — 
labour, which exacted the utmost from young and old. — 
In those days before the mechanical reaper and binder 

were ah ES the harvest often lasted for more than six weeks. 
During this time, every man, woman and child would come to 
the farmer’s aid. Wages were no difficulty, since very little 
money was expected. To the half-starved poor, the abundant 
food and drink which the farmers provided were pia 
recompense. 

In. earlier times, the actual reaping was done for the most part 
by women using ‘hooks’ or sickles. Bending nearly double, the 
procession of reapers would take their way down the full length ~ 
of a field, never stopping for a moment till the end was reached, 
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HT UP. TO THE LAST TWO OR THREE YEARS of the three or four | 
usand during which teaching as we know it has gone on, 
re has always been fairly direct contact between teacher and 
. A few hundred years ago, books began to widen the. 
7 ‘but even so it was still personality that counted. Now 
es this new teaching, broadcast to pupils who have never 
en and are most unlikely ever to see, their teachers; it means 
technique of contact. And the contact must be not only 
e children, but also with their ordinary, flesh-and-blood 
er, who is standing by, and who can make the lesson 
: something rather silly or else the most alive part of the 
work. One has seen both things happen, and it becomes. 
that the broadcaster has to be sufficiently persuasive to 
- the teacher work in. It is for the teacher above all that . 
little twopenny pamphlets ‘of the term’s work in any . 


person, he or she will respond, by leading up earlier lessons — 
to the point at which the broadcast will come in beautifully to - 


en by experiments, such as are suggested in the science talks. 
d the best teachers will realise that they, too, are being taught. 
or there is much in this autumn term which only a specialist 
“have produced, and which is bound to make the non= 
alist adult use his wits. o 

‘I were a child I should look forward most to the Bioioey" 


nses through which all knowledge is apprehended, but © 
because Professor Cullis ‘sounds so kind: even if one were | 
i slow or stupid at grasping things, she wouldn’t be cross” 
one! Both she and Dr. Mackinnon are beautifully reassur- | 
people; and they have thought out a lot of fascinating - 
s and things to do, which ought to keep their heerers’ - 
euch awake between talks. 
nce and Gardening sounds great fun too, especially for - 
ry schools, most of all perhaps for country children who 
to some extent how to do things, but not why. These 
‘s are going to tell them the why of things as well as the 
best and. newest kind of how. School gardens are often 
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‘subject are designed, and if the teacher is a really capable - 


clear everything up and make it live, by questions afterwards, and © 


e, not only because it takes one straight to essentials, the” - 
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wine-glass' of gin was given to all present. Finally, when the top- 
most or ‘crow’ sheaf was about to be laid in position, the builder 
of the rick would call out ‘The crow, the crow’. On this, further 
drinks were provided all round for the finish. 
At last, when all the precious corn was saved, and the farmer’s 


anxieties were at an end, came the harvest supper. The amount of 


' food provided on these occasions would have rejoiced the heart 


of Falstaff. Crocks might often be seen containing twelve or , 
fourteen gallons of pork and potatoes in addition to boiled beef, © 
- mutton, cold ham and other meats, sufficient to satisfy the wants - 
of fifty or sixty people. After the meat course came plum pud-_ 


dings, rice puddings, and apple dumplings, with cream, bread, 


- butter, cheese, and buns to fill in any possible gaps. Nor were > 
_ the drinks forgotten; since cider and beer, gin, rum, punch and . 


_ brandy were provided by every well-to-do. farmer who valued 


. his name in the district. The majority of the guests then took - 
- part in the songs, dances, and games which were continued until | 


a late hour of the night. That many were drunk before the end of 
the evening I don’t deny. But as one old farmer’s wife philo- 
sophically remarked, ‘Poor souls, ’tes only ounce a year, so 


_ ley ’et ’em enjoy their kick-up, whilst they may’. 


The old-time harvest suppers have gone for ever, and the men 
and women who took part in them have long been laid to their 


rest. Machinery today has invaded even the harvest field. Mean- 


while science; glancing up from its test-tubes, already proclaims 
the coming time when our food will be made in laboratories, and 
when the harvest-itself will have become but a picturesque 
memory of the cil 
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disappointing, because the teachers themselves, not being 
trained in this kind of expertness, don’t know what to do, but 


now, if they listen, theyll be able to make their wildernesses 


blossom with early greens! If only all town schools had gardens 
—perhaps these talks will show the economy-fiends how neces- 
sary they are to a full education. 

Unfortunately, these are the only science. talks, which seems 


a pity, because science is apt to be taught timorously and half-~ 


heartedly at most schools. Nearest to science are the talks on 
Travel and Regional Geography. If these are as good as their 
synopses make them sound, they will be very good indeed! But 


they depend more than almost anything on vivid presentation. . 


Some of the names are very promising, though; here are people 
who really know their strange places and people, and the 
photographs which illustrate both pamphlets are usually imter- 
esting and occasionally beautiful. 

- Districts- of England, too, have some lovely photographs, 
especially of the Fen country, and should be excellent if the 
speakers really let themselves go and avoid ‘talking down’ about 
England. And that brings one on to History, three fascinating 
courses. First of all Stephen King-Hall and his friends on Then 
and Now—Kings and Parliaments and Parties. This is sure to 
be lively and controversial and to bring in lots of excited letters! 
And then World History with Eileen Power, and British History 


with Rhoda Power—and any parent or teacher knows that the. 


two Powers have a way with history: it just comes alive in their 
hands: One looks forward particularly to the dramatic inter- 
ludes. 

Music and languages—some people learn these best from 
hearing them broadcast. Personally I don’t, but probably this 
is the best way of dealing with a large percentage of children. 
The songs anyhow are delightful—those in the German course 
recall-a happier and pleasanter Germany. And then there will 
be Topics of the Week—how annoying if one isn’t in a ‘suitable’ 
form, but desperately wants to hear them! And English Litera- 
ure and Nature Study—which somehow go very appropriately 
meet If only none of the school radio sets break down! 

NAOMI MITCHISON 
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oAn English and 4 an "hah Drama 


_ By. DESMOND ‘MacCARTHY 


N ‘The. Shining Hour’ at ice St. James’ s Theatre the 
public can see one of its greatest favourites, Miss. Gladys 
Cooper, who, by-the-by, is fighting one of the. most 
magnificent rearguard actions against time waged by. any 
stage beauty. For every just perceptible inch of youthful 


radiance which must be yielded, Miss Gladys Cooper seems _ 


to gain a foot in amiability and charm. 
The play, by Mr. Keith Winter, has passed that preliminary 
test which a fortnight ago I applied to two other plays. The 


_ scene and the characters are real enough to beguile us into 


believing in them, so that when stage-people are distressed, 
perplexed, or happy, their feelings are transferred to us. : When 
one stands a chance of forgetting that one is a spectator in a 
theatre, then, and only then, can one ask oneself the further 


vital question: Are those feelings worth sharing? Yes, I was — 


taken out of myself by “The Shining Hour’ (and for that I’m 

grateful), but was I taken into anything worth while? That’s 
a.question which I answered more confidently in the affirma- 
tive in the case of Mr. Priestley’s ‘Eden End’ than I can now. 


- But—I repeat—at the St. James’s Theatre I was taken out of - 


myself. 

- Up went the curtain: I was in the living-room hall of an old 
manor-farm i in the North-of England. Clearly, it was not a 
squire’s house. These people farmed their own land, instead 
of living on rents—presumably the property was not a large 
one. They belonged, I think, to the half-squire, half-farmer 
class. They live in that rough off-hand comfort which is 


perhaps the most blessed of all conditions—plenty to eat, — 


plenty to do; no frills, no fuss (high teas, no late dinners) 
and good horses to ride. Two of the sons are first-class steeple- 
chasers (such an array of silver cups over the fireplace!), 
and the prop of the family is the eldest sister. 
Linden is one of those sharp-tonguéd trusty old maids, who 


_ will work themselves to the bone for their relations—if only 


they are allowed to boss everything and everybody. Her 


brothers know her worth, and how to handle her temper. Miss — 
- Marjorie Fielding’s performance in this part was first-rate. 


It proved the truth of the actor’s saying, ‘Look after the 
character, and the lines will look after themselves’, All her 


_ lines were great successés. 


_ Well, the first thing you notice when you look at your pro- 


_ gramme is that every single character has the same surname. 


This is a family drama: there is not one outsider in the cast. 


- Yet the dramatic interest depends on the intrusion into this 


tightly united group of a lovely alien young woman. Miss 
Gladys Cooper is the newly-wedded wife of one of the sons, 
who has made’ his money elsewhere. She comes from an 


entirely different world. Bernard Shaw once divided country- 
- houses into two classes: Horseback Hall and Heartbreak House. 


The name ‘Horseback Hall’ explains itself; Heartbreak House 
is any country-house where music, poetry, discussion and 
personal intimacies are far more important than the stables 
and the gun-room. Well, “The Shining Hour’ is about the 
complications which follow when a denizen from Heartbreak 


_ House is forced to settle down in Horseback Hall. The 


moment Hannah sees this new- sister-in-law, she knows that 


this bright, luxurious, subtle creature is the wrong sort. The 


moment Mariella Linden lights up her cigarette and asks for 
a cocktail, she is damned in Hannah’s eyes. And Hannah 


. proceeds to put her in her place, while Mariella’s husband, 


who understands his sister, is only amused at the clash between 
them. He’s used to Hannah’s tongue, and for him her rough- 


ness has the savour of home, that home from which he has 


been absent so long. 

. And here I want to make a comment. One- merit of Mr. 
Winter’ s play is that it really is a picture of family life. These 
men and women are brothers and sisters; their rows—and 
there are some lurid ones—are essentially family rows. At 
bottom they stick together, and forgive, at least till a tragedy 
makes forgiveness impossible. I’ve only one technical fault to 


find: the dramatist takes too long over creating his atmosphere. 


The scene is real enough to hold-attention, and the audience 


enjoys every jibe that falls from the lips of Hannah; but the 
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experienced playgoer feels that Mir Winter i is tak 


dense the situation into a nutshell: for example, som 
a fox through the window, the whole family rush fi 
‘table to see it, leaving Miss Gladys. Cooper sitting 
bewildered and alone. She sincerely wants to fit in wi 
life of her family-in-law, if only for her husband’s s 
takes to it again like a duck to water. But this little i 
let alone the pride they all take in being outspoken, ma 

heart sink. (You can see that in Miss Gladys epee 
Will she be able to stand her new life? Before the curtain falls 
she has a delightful—but, as events turn out, a most disastror 

—surprise. She is drawn from her room upstairs by the sou 
of someone playing the piano, and playing with deep fe 
and sensitive skill. She peeps over the gallery: the eldest s 


romance—in Horseback Hall! Subtle understanding of e ; 
tions in this hard-bitten young steeplechaser! And he? Well, A 
David: Linden looks up and knows from that moment at last - 
he has met someone capable of sharing his dreams, his i inner. 
life. Disaster! Disaster for both. For David, too, is already — 
married. Judy had married him, rather than he Judy. 
loved; he only respected and trusted. But Judy Linden 
‘fitted in very well with the family. She’s not, of course, up t 
‘Hannah’s standard of what a Linden should be; still, her _ 
‘incompetence had been no drawback. Hannah has ac Vee 
enjoyed bossing and snubbing her affectionately. Judy may — 
not be a true Linden, but she’s not like Mariella, dangerously — 
different. Now Hannah, like all downright people, has her 
“wits about her, and when she sees David and Mariella riding © 
and playing together day after day, she senses danger. Their — 
shy high spirits when together, their restlessness when apart, 
betray them also to Judy. She perceives that Mariella and her 
husband are very much in love. Only ‘Mariella’s husban: 3 
refuses to see it. Hé couldn’t; it would have upset his plans. — 
Isn’t his house a mile away half-built? Hasn’t he come h “2 
for good? No: though’ Mariella Jnplores. him to take her ay 
atonce,he refuses. —_ -\. oes 
Now this seems a very Galiwane diatom deen t it? 
‘The right man and woman meeting too late: just once again, 
passion versus decent consideration for lawful paroer 
old situation. But in ‘The Shining Hour’ the interest is a 
little more out of the way than that. It is centred on the rela- 
tions between the two wives, between Judy and’ Mariella. 
These two women admire and like each other profoundly. — 
Judy récognises honesty and i imaginative sympathy in Mariella; 
Mariella thinks Judy the finest woman she has ever met. a! 
Indeed, even Hannah admitted honesty in Mariella. She would — 
even like her if willy-nilly Mariella was not a breeder ORE . 
trouble in the home. The best two scenes in the play are thee 
talks between Hannah and Mariella and between Mariella and — , 
Judy. 5 
A change has come over the theatre. It corresponds to a real re 
change i in people’s relation to each other. I think we are atonce — 
more self-conscious and direct than we were. Consequently 
_we can’t stand on the stage unintimate talk at intimate ~ 
moments. In real life when we are talking intimately we _ 
answer each other’s thoughts as much as each other’s words. _ 
Today, that kind of dialogue alone makes us feel—this is like _ 
life. Because Mr. Winter has written these two scenes on those — 
- lines, they grip our attention. Judy tells Mariella that, whate 
happens, she must not disappoint her in one thing, she 1 
keep her integrity and be loyal to facts however painful 
may be. And the facts, alas ! are clear enough. Marielle 
-realise that Judy is thinking of killing herself. She only 
that later, after the disaster has liappened, and Judy, - 
advantage of the barn catching fire, has put herself wee 
-under.a falling beam. 
__ In the last act, David (Mr. Revenonel Massey) 
ably. Hysteria is not difficult to act. Anyone with a li 
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again into contact with life. She fatnenibers Judy’s imploring 
pe seedy Rather than that Judy’s self-sacrifice, which both 
nevertheless would give worlds to undo, should be wasted, she 
x persuades David to leave with her. It seems base—heartless— 
. them; it will make them seem brutes in the eyes of the 
family, but it is the loyal thing to do. The last few minutes of 
e play are moving. David with his hand on the door, about to 
_ announce he is going with Mariella, turns towards her: ‘If in 
-faturé I am afraid again, like this, you'll stand by me?’ ‘Yes, I 
__ will stand by you’, she replies. 
_- Thus ‘The Shining Hour’ passed with me the great edginer 
onl test. The performers succeeded in making me forget 
If and be attentive to them. But, and this also is a criticism 
of the play, I did not spend the act intervals, though I was 
eager enough to get back to my seat, in that state of gently 
__ heaving emotion and astonished clarity of mind that the finer 
_ type of drama produces. I did not wander about the lobby 
_ hoping no one would speak to me. On the contrary, I was back 
Scam in myself ready to talk about anything, wondering if I 
_ were thirsty enough to have a drink, or whether I ought to have 
my hair cut. 
_ If you take me as a reliable thermometer, after those two 
Si sectements you ought to know where to place ‘The Shining 
_ Hour’, and where also to place the play I went to see at the 
~ Westminster Theatre—‘The- Moon in the Yellow River’*. 
_ Itis an Irish play. It has had some very good notices and some 
perplexed lukewarm notices. I can understand some playgoers 
___ being disappointed with it. In spite of the sensitive imagina- 
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tive acting of Mr. Esmé Percy the production leaves much to, 


__-be desired. Again, ‘The Moon in the Yellow River’ is intensely 
Irish. Its mixture of tragedy, imagination and farce requires 
to be interpreted by Irish actors if the Anglo-Saxon is to find 
80 queer a picture of life convincing. That it is true to Irish 
character (indirectly also an interpretation of Ireland at this 
moment) is one of its great merits. It does more vaguely and 
profoundly, though not so cleverly and capably, what ‘John 
Bull’s Other Island’ achieved. Probably you remember well 
at least three characters in that remarkable play: Larry, 
the Irishman who could not stand his.native country, having 
_ lived as an engineer in England; Broadbent, the Englishman 
who admired the Irish but was quite incapable of under- 
standing them; and Keegan, the mystical unfrocked priest, 
who thought Broadbent the better man but a plum fool for all 
that. Now Dobell, the Irish engineer in this play who has 
come back to Ireland, is a different type from Larry, but there 
is the same divided heart inside him and something of the 
same bitter contempt for his fellow-countrymen. The blunder- 
ing, well-meaning Broadbent is here represented by a Bavarian 
engineer who has started a power-station on the Irish coast— 
partly out of love for Ireland. Dobell warns him that it is an 
utterly futile undertaking, and the sooner he goes the better. 
‘Why?’ asks the astounded Tausch. ‘You'll soon see’, replies 
Dobell, ‘demons wiil come out of these hills, wearing your own 
face—and destroy you’. The conversation is hardly over when 
a gentle youth with a handkerchief round his mouth, and a 
_ revolver in his hand, comes in to hold them up. He and his 
colleagues have had orders to blow up the power-station. The 
Irish on’ the stage naturally take this incident much more 
coolly than Tausch. But what is above all so bewildering to 
Tausch is the spirit in which the threat is made. It doesn’t 
~ seem serious. There seems to be no ill will at all in it; neither 
have these men any idea that ees are injuring nae Pas 
= ity. The spirit urging them is incorporated an 
ie < paces g in a young man of refined and sympathetic culture, 
__ who declares that Ireland must be freed—eyen if it is the one 
_ country in the world thus free—from the poison of mechanical 
civilisation. Blake, too, has nothing but the most friendly 
for the unhappy Tausch. They start discussing, and, 
_cuch is the incompetence of everybody, Tausch is thus given 
__ time to telephone to the Free State police for protection. 
_ Another element in the Irish situation of today is typified by 
t arrival of a grim Commandant—finely played by Fred 
Co has been one of Blake’s 
; feiende indeed, Blake has been to him an inspirer and 
. And Tausch’s eyes are now opened to something 
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done well on the stage of the St. James’s. Hannah would © 
ibtless give her life to save David’s reason. But can she be « 
the smallest help to him? No. Only Mariella can bring him ~ 


_the best novel I 


which he had never dreamtof—the double-crossing complexity 
of the Irish nature, so inefficient either in destruction or 
construction. The ambiguous casualness of everything done or 
spoken is borne in upon him, and with the exasperation of the 
practical man he cries out, ‘God, this is a country in which 


- nothing ever happens!’ Hardly are the words out of his mouth 


than Commandant Lanigan raises his revolver and shoots 
Blake dead. Tausch is horrified and wants to report him for 
murder. A dialogue between him and Dobell follows which is 
well worth listening to, both dramatically (and _politically— 
as far as English ears are concerned). To his amazement 
Tausch discovers first that Dobell was on Blake’s side all the 
time, and in the second that Dobell blames fim and not the 
Free State Commandant for the tragedy. Had Dobell not 
warned Tausch that demons wearing his own face would come 
out of the hills and destroy him? At bottom Tausch’s view 
of what civilisation means and what is well for a State is the 
same as that of the man who shot Blake—shot him because 
though Blake represented what Lanigan also loved, Blake was 
preventing the birth of order and prosperity. The conscious 
attempt to destroy the power-station has failed. Nevertheless 
it zs destroyed—by the casual explosion of the last of the 
prepared bombs thrown on the slag heap after the others had 
failed ignominiously to go off. 

I find great difficulty in stating in a few words the upshot 
of this remarkable play, but it drives home to foreigners, 
whether they be English or Bavarian, that it is no use showing 
the Irish on which side their bread is buttered—for they don’t 
care about butter. And it leaves behind a feeling that possibly 
there is something stronger, and something far from ignoble or 
really foolish, in the spirit of Ireland itself which may prevent 
her from ever becoming part of an organised, mechanised, 
civilised Europe. I can’t do justice to the fantastic farce 
interwoven with ideas and dreams in this play, but, if you 
ever have an opportunity, do go and see it. It will leave behind 
something well worth thinking over, and emotions you are 
unlikely to forget. 


New Novels 


IN HIS BROADCAST TALK on. October 3, Dr. A. J. Cronin dealt 
with the following novels: Winding Road, by Neil Bell (Collins, 
8s. 6d.): ‘Stephen Martell sees his mother killed and his father 
sentenced to penal servitude before he is seven. . . . He enters 
a dockyard as an apprentice, hates the place and leaves it. He 
turns to teaching, hates this even more, and throws it up to 
enter an advertising agency. . . . He soon finds himself assist- 
ant editor of The Tribune, then editor of The Call. He. writes 
one book, two books, three books, becomes an author of inter- 
national reputation and finally Labour M.P. for Eastwich. 
Mr. Bell attempts to trace the formation of this man, not through 
one circumstance, but through every incidental circumstance 
which bears upon him. Winding Road is a first-rate story— 
vigorous and absorbing, teeming with incident and rich 
observation’. 
Lost Battle, by Stephen Graham (Nicholson and Watson, 
s. 6d.): ‘a firm and quite fearless study of John Rae Belfort, 
a big bragging bullying fellow who believes himself a literary 
genius and comes to London to prove it. But he doesn’t prove 
it. Chess and whisky absorb him. He starts a silly affair with 
a silly woman, and leaves his very decent wife for a colourless 
girl who gives him the soft sawder which his insatiable egoism 
demands. . . . He is reduced to hack journalism for various 
agricultural journals . . . he has lost the battle, yet even here 
the old cock crows—wheezily and pathetically, perhaps, but as 
dogged as ever... . I warmly recommend Lost Battle. Mr. 
Graham writes simply and undramatically; and besides his fine 
sense of character he has the happy. knack of conveying a sense 
of place’. 
His Worship the Mayor, by Walter Greenwood (Cape, 7s. 6d.): 
‘Edgar Hargreaves, the mean little draper of the Two Cities 
jumps from counter to council chamber, and we meet the 
whole gang of municipal time-servers, the big crooks and the 


‘little crooks, the toadies who make their living by valeting the 


great. But Mr. Greenwood wants to show us again that grinding 
poverty which he revealed to us in Love on the Dole, and along- 
side his picture of bumbledon he presents us, once more, with 
a picture of Peggytub Lane. . His Worship the Mayor is 
ave read since I last spoke to you’. 

Youth is a Crime, by Charlotte Haldane (Faber, 7s. 6d.): ‘a 
delicate and quiet story of a young girl at school in Antwerp’. 
Honeymoon and Other Stories, by Malachi Whitaker (Cape, 
7s. 6d.): ‘Several of these are little gems of understanding and 
all are fastidiously yet stubbornly truthful’. 


it Tide ane atest ee transferred to the Croydon Repertory Taeatre fur this wee’, and itis hozed subsequently to revive it in the West End 


Pedestrian c rossings 


; My FIRST INSTINCT on my appointment as Minister of Transport 


was to come to you and ask for your help and co-operation in 


; reducing the toll of the roads. In the great and urgent task of 
f saving life each of us, I felt, would be ready to play a sincere 
- part. It was becoming all the more urgent that we should do so_- 
* because the number of persons injured on the roads was 


increasing this year, as compared with last. What has been the 


_ result of our co- -operation? I am glad to say that the rate of 
increase is now falling. What about the number of deaths? 

Compared with the corresponding periods of last year, the 

first quarter of this year showed a Io per cent.increase in the - 


number of deaths, the second quarter of this year showed a 


_ I} per cent. increase, but for the third quarter—the dangerous ~ 
holiday months of July, August and September—there has 
_been a decrease in the number of deaths of 6} per cent., that 


is a decrease of about 140 in the number of lives lost. We 
must bear in mind that this year there has been an increase 
of vehicular traffic on the roads; but we must in no sense be 
complacent. We must continue to tackle this problem scien- 
tifically, breaking it up into its different elements. The largest 


- element is the pedestrian. Over 80,000 pedestrians i in a year are 


killed or injured. It is as if every year a city, the size of York or 
Oxford, was subjected to a bombardment, resulting in the death 


- or wunding of every single one of its shy aaa oe old and young, 


male and female. 


__ It is in these circumstances that I ask for your co-operation ~ 
in making the scheme of pedestrian crossings a success. They ~ 
are sanctuaries for an important part of the population. On them’ 


the foot passenger has a right of way secured to him by the law, 
bearing in mind,.of course, that where vehicles are proceeding’ 
under the direction of light signals or the police, the pedestrian 


__ should give way to the flow of traffic: In return for this. free 


passage I now formally ask the pedestrian i in any street in which 


an adequate number of crossings has been provided, not to use - 
the carriage-way except. at a crossing place, or for the purpose 
of boarding or alighting from a vehicle. Such a reciprocity is” 


only fair to the motorist. The system is new, and it may take a 
little time before all sections of the population become com- 
pletely used to it. Gradually, however, I am sure it will enter 


‘into our -habits and will promote a more orderly use of the 


roads. 
I have asked the pedestrian to consider the pidtoribt one using 


- the crossing places in preference to the open carriage-way. 
. May I now remind the motorist that three out of four of the 
pedestrians killed had lost the alertness of youth or had not 


acquired the experience of age? In other words, they were over 


_ fifty-five or under fifteen. Others, though in the prime of pis 


may not have had the full use-of their faculties. 


Here is the kind of appeal that is daily being made to me. Tei is 
a letter from a cripple: ‘For many weeks past’, she writes, ‘I 


_ have had to attend hospital for a lame ankle. The omnibus puts | 
"me down exactly opposite the hospital, but I have been separ- 


ated from it by a broad road, double lines of tramcars and a 
ceaseless stream of motors. For a lame person, only able to walk 
very slowly, it has been no light problem how to reach the 
hospital. Many a time I have waited several minutes on the 
pavement before I dared take the risk, and I have watched other 
cripples doing the same. Now, thanks to your crossings, all this 


is changed, and I start for ‘hospital with a-glad and: ‘thankful 
‘heart’. 


“Individual experiences of this Gad’ are e reinforced by requests 
from hospitals and schools that they should speedily be given 
the advantage of pedestrian crossings in their neighbourhoods. 
I am working with and through the Local Authorities, who, a 
am sure, will respond to such requests from their local resi- 
dents. Iam most grateful for the Resolution, passed unani- 


_-mously by the London Boroughs this week, recommending the 
Councils represented to proceed as quickly as possible with the 
. provision of crossing places. 


I should have liked toread you some more extracts. from my 
letters. They are human and urgent in their appeal. If you 


. | Microphone Miscellany — 


Some extracts ‘hea recent broadcast talks © 


_discharge of a serious responsibility. 74s oS 


“THERE ARE few more saddening experiences than to glance 4 
‘through our Burns Night orations of the past twenty years. — 


‘Burns Night. The more intelligent and sensitive a Burns lover — 
‘is, the more he dreads the ordeal. He knows that he must not 


‘reputation he must try to give a new seeming twist to the old, — 


-the familiar and the fulsome. If he is not up to this he ‘must 


any re-assessment of a world poet. The Burns Night, that isa 
to say, is a nuisance to the intelligent man beceuse it is a 4 


, During his life the poet more than most men needs our ~ 
“encouragement and cash. He is usually difficult to-deal with, — 
-and usually we fail him on both counts. We rarely pay our — 


not quoting. Commonly the more a poet is quoted the less he | 
- is read. Vain repetition is a great preventer of readers. ~-— * 


-has the power of re-emerging from a period of oblivion and ‘a 


_many who have come back in this way, and’so come fully into 


_because we do not trust Burns to survive a little wholesome a 
neglect. But just think what a thrill it would be for our are. * 


don’t realise that one ‘important plank of its policy is the « cor=_ 

_ Irish needs. In this the movement radically differs from that of, a 
‘Fi 

al ae e 


‘had no Dublin newspapers for nearly ten weeks, 


‘ ; e 


Petes read Bien: as oI do. evi ee morning, you auld understand 
‘my zeal to get on with the job. It is not ee nae zeal. Ati is: the _ 


he 


I Want to Abolish Burns ee Bs 


Lk, Hons-BELISHA, MP. ~ oF 


At best we have repeated ourselves ad nauseam. At worst we 
are unrepeatable. Our best and wittiest public men live in 
‘dread that they will once more be called upon to speak at a 


say anything that is really new or challenging. Yet for his own 


fall back upon abuse of anybody who has dared in the inten 
vening twelve months to utter any serious criticism or to attempt 


platform for the pretentious one. ~~ as etie a 
- The poet serves the world. He serves it waht tear per-— 

haps, but at great cost none thedess. How can the world, in its 
more deliberate way, best render its return service to the poet? — 


tribute to a poet until he is safely dead. Then we'see that his 
faults were small by the side of his fiery virtues, and that our 
own hearts were of stone and our heads of wood. But the true ¥ 
poet counts on posterity. How can posterity best discharge its 
debt? In the first place by reading his. poems. I said reading, “ght 

“ 


The truth is that to be properly read a poet has to be re-dis- — 5: 
covered. He lives by his power of resurrection, by his. capacity : 


-to. bloom afresh for later generations. But how can resurrection — 
happen if decent burial is denied? Many poets once decently 
buried are dead, it is true, for good and all. But this is the 


difference between the false and the true poet, that the.true 
thereby attaining a new splendour. Shakespeare is one of the 


their own. And if we trust Burns we must trust him to oblivion _ 
and to the world. We ought to give him a close season of at ct 
least one generation. Let him be read by individuals and 

neglected by public functions. The Burns Night persists partly 2, 


eT eg Nae 


children to come upon those poems for themselves. without the 
staling knowledge of what Bailie this, or Professor that, or the 
Reverend Doctor the other or even the learned Sheriff himself 
said about The Cottar’s Ss Bas ee viet at the dast January), 4 
dinner! ie | 


’ 
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; E CATHERINE CARSWELL ® : 
- Treland’s Blue Shirts 2 ae 
. Broadcast on September 29 Jaw 2 ae 


Many OF You have heard during the last few days of some — 
rather puzzling developments in the organisation popularly 
called the Blue Shirts, but officially known as the League of 
Youth. You probably know that this is the active element and “ 
spear-head of the United Ireland Party, which is the official — 
opposition to the Fianna Fail Government. But perhaps you 


porate state, modelled on Italian Fascist lines, but adapted to 


the orthodox parherintas democracy ‘ as advocated by | 


The present situation is obscured by the fact th: 
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_ many 
_ And we hope to have some, if not all, of our old favourites 


early next week. 


) 
false alarms we are now told that the strike is really over. 


_ We may then perhaps Jearn more than most of us now know 
about the Blue Shirt position. I don’t profess to tell you what 
is going to happen, but I’ll try and outline recent events so far 
as they are known. Some time ago Professor Hogan, not a 
politician, but a trained mind, called in to help with the 
Organisation of the Blue Shirts, resigned because he simply 
couldn’t work with General O’Duffy. After this we were told 
that any differences there may have been were patched up, and 
all was well again. And then, late last week, the public was 
surprised to learn that General O’Duffy had himself resigned, not 
only from the leadership but also from the membership of the 
United Ireland or Fine Gael Party. I am not exactly clear what 
the organic connection is between United Ireland and the 
League of Youth—that’s the Blue Shirts—but it must be pretty 
close, because according to its rules every Blue Shirt must be 
a member of the Fine Gael, though every member of Fine 
Gael need not be a. Blue Shirt. Anyhow, a few days later 
General O’Duffy, the director-general of the Blue Shirts, 
delivered a farewell message to his colleagues, and the state- 
ment was published. Thereupon, Commandant Cronin—who 


- you may remember not long ago was imprisoned for three 


months as a Blue Shirt—was appointed director-general in 

his place, and everybody thought all the trouble was over. The 
next day, however, the General, while not disclaiming the 
published ,statement, said that its publication hadn’t been 
authorised. He still claimed:to be director-general, and said that 
Cronin’s orders were to be disregarded. Cronin has taken up 
the challenge and at the moment the organisation seems to be 
seriously split. 

In so far as these differences have a root cause, as of course 
they must, it is tobe found in the attitude of the Party towards 
the payment of annuities. In its position of an official opposition 
the Party cannot stand for illegal or unconstitutional action. 
But there are extremists in the rank and file at any rate who 
want to force the pace. These say that owing to the loss of the 
export market, arising out of the dispute with Great Britain, 
and the drop in prices that of course followed, the position of 
many farmers is so desperate that even illegal resistance is 
justified. And certainly, in some parts of the country, they are 
acting in this sense. We have, unfortunately, a rather unhappy 
tradition for agrarian agitation, which in the past has often 
succeeded. The position therefore is difficult, but many respon- 
sible people think that unless prices improve the Government 
will have to consider and make allowance for hard cases, just as 
the banks and other creditors have already done. It is a delicate 
matter, on which everybody must form his own conclusions; 
but there are the facts. 

oe : ¥ . SIR JOHN KEANE 

What Is Tonality? 

- IN ILLUSTRATION OF the dramatic quality of sonata music—and 
Beethoyen’s music in particular—we will take Beethoven’s 
~way of arousing expectation. This depends mainly upon a 
thing which frightens people whenever I mention it—and 
that is, tonality. Well, I have been very much distressed at my 

- inability to describe tonality, because it is a firm article of my 
faith that nothing has an esthetic value in music—or in any 
- art—that does not eventually explain itself. For music, and the 
arts generally, are not the rules of a game which you have to 


be told, and which you cannot guess by looking at all the 
games which were ever played: but they are in the nature of 


Tonality is in the nature of music, and the very reason I 

cannot define it, is just because it is in the nature of music. 

- Some people are very sceptical about the capacity of the non- 

- musician to understand tonality—or even to recognise it. They 

have told me that it is like trying to describe the sensation of red 

to a colour-blind man. Well, I was very glad when a friend of 

mine told me that, because it instantly revealed to me just what 

was the difficulty. How can one describe the sensation of red 

_ to anybody who is colour-blind, for they will not recognise 
distinct colours? : 


~ done, in fact. I heard a delightful talk for schools the other day 
in which the children were being told how to recognise the 


_ dominant as that part of a tune which, if you pause on, leaves 
a ae ig Saget eae th cae 


~ - 


THE LISTENER 


Well, I can point to the effects of tonality—and it is being. 


619 
the tune incomplete. The dominant is a part of the key. It is ; 
very much like a transitive verb: you want a tonic for it to govern. 


_ > Or, again, the most fruitful analogy—which is very remarkable 


in a good many ways, and misleading in other ways—that I 
can find for tonality, is perspective. There is this very dangerous 
difference, however, that perspective is a thing which exists in 
nature. The first person to discover perspective is the baby 
when he finds his toes belong to him; and the baby feeling a 
ball and this, that and the other thing, is putting out his hands 
to discover perspective. It is in nature. But tonality, which is 
very like perspective and has dominated classical music in 
very much the same way as perspective has dominated Western 
art from the primitives onwards—tonality is entirely the 
creation of music, and I cannot describe anything remotely like 
it in nature, and still less in acoustics. It is one of the most 
dangerous fallacies, which has ever happened in music theory 
to say one can derive music from acoustics. 
Dr. D. F. Tovey 


Science Out of Philosophy 


WHAT WE CALL philosophy started in Greece about 600 B.C. 
The earliest philosophers were just trying to do in their way 
what our scientists are doing much more effectively. They were 
interested at first in the movements of the sun, moon and stars, 
in eclipses, in thunder and lightning, earthquakes and volcanoes. 
They wondered about the shape of the earth, and its place in 
relation to the heavens. Then they began to investigate the 
nature of plants and animals and human beings, and some of 
their guesses were remarkably shrewd and close to what we 
should regard as the truth, although their knowledge was too 
crude really to justify their guesses And it is clear that with a 
relatively small and elementary stock of facts, they were com- 
pelled like the ordinary student in examinations, to depend very 
largely on their wits. Now that isn’t a bad thing sometimes—if 
you have any wits to depend on. It compels you to think things 
out. You reason about what must be, or what is likely to be; 
and even if that sends you wrong sometimes, it is a good 
beginning. ; 

In their reasonings about the facts of the word as they knew 
them, the philosophers happened to come on certain problems 
of a different kind: Some of these problems gave rise to a new 
study called logic, which isn’t directly concerned with finding 
out things about the world, but rather with finding out what 
rules you must follow if you are to argue correctly. Some of 
the problems were of a different sort, concerning the kind of 
life that it would be sensible for intelligent people to lead, and 
why anyone should be honest and truthful and considerate and 
industrious, instead of setting himself out to trick other people 
for his own advantage. 5 

All these problems were dealt with by the same set of people 
as dealt with the problems more like the ones we should-call 
scientific; and they were all regarded as philosophic problems, 
I can put the situation briefly by saying that there was then no 

ifference between science and philosophy; and that the various 
sciences were born when a particular set of philosophical 
problems gradually became closely connected together, to be 
solved by fairly similar methods, the solution of one problem 
leading to the solution of another. Geometry is a good example. 
So that it can be said that philosophy in the old days in Greece 
(600-300 B.C.) was the mother of the sciences, which grew up 
under their mother’s wing, and tended largely to stay at home. 
In Europe in the Middle Ages, learning was very greatly 
influenced by classical Greek thought, and the same thing 
remained pretty true. Philosophy claimed to be the knowledge 
of the universe, so far as the universe could be known by means 
of reason. 

PROFESSOR LEONARD RUSSELL 


The fourth series of Chamber Concerts organised by the B.B.C. 
and given in the Concert Hall at Broadcasting House will open 
on October 26. The artists on this occasion will be the New 
English Singers and the Pro Arte String Quartet. Subsequent 
‘concerts will be given as follows: November 16, Margot Hinnen- 
berg, Lefebre,’ the Kolisch String Quartet; December 7, 
‘Conchita Supervia and Thelma Reiss; January 25, 1935, Lionel 

' Tertis and Arthur Rubinstein; March 1, Jo Vincent, Car] Flesch, 
anda section of the B.B.C. Orchestra conducted by Adrian Boult; 
March 29, Ernst von Dohnanyi and the Brosa String Quartet. 
These concerts, which begin in each case at 8.15, will as for- 
merly, be open to the public, at prices ranging from 50s. to Ios, 
for the whole series, or 10s. to 3s. 6d. (reserved) and 2s. (unre- 
served) for single concerts. Tickets may be obtained from the 
Box Office at Broadcasting House. 
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ji lives; and in some places they call shipwrecks ““God’s grace 
Accordingly, he distributed about the county an epistle which 
he wrote on the subject, and in it he says: ‘Do not take people’s — 
_ This sort of thing Mr. Ford finds ‘stimulating’. And again | 


E Comich Wreckers af i 


Fe ee In his interesting article bearing the above title, ‘Mr. A. Ko 
_- Hamilton - Jenkin implies that there is no reliable evidence of * 
‘ . cruelty inflicted by Cornish people on wrecked sailors.. The. 


5 Re: testimony of George Fox, the Quaker, unhappily supplies such 
evidence. He visited Cornwall in 1659 and in his Fournal. he 
; says that ‘there were great shipwrecks about the Land’s End’ 


a and that it was the custom of both rich and poor ‘to get as 


much of the wreck as they can, not caring to save the people’s 


dato 


goods from them by force out of their ships, seamen’s or others 
but rather endeavour to preserve their lives and their 
goods for them.. . . If ye should have a ship cast away in other 
places and the people should come to tear the goods and ship 
in pieces, not regarding to save men’s lives, but be ready to 
fight with one another for your goods, do ye not believe such 
goods would become a curse to them?’ He says that people — 
ought to do all in their power to ‘restore what they can of a 
wreck to the owners’, and continues further on, ‘All. . . that 
wait for a wreck and get the goods for themselves not regarding 
the lives of the men, but, if any of them escape drowning, let 
them go begging up and down the country; and if any of them 
escape with a little, sometimes rob them of it. . Fox says — 
_ that the paper ‘had good service among the people’ and that 
~ Quakers did what they could to take half-drowned, starving 
people into their house and to ‘help them to recover (Fox’s 
Fournal, bi-cent. edn. i. 459-461 under the year 1659). More 
than a hundred years later—in 1776—John Wesley condemned 
the practice of plundering wrecks, ‘that scandal of Cornwall’, 
saying that Methodists would have nothing to do with it. But 


neither Fox nor Wesley makes accusation of the deliberate — 


luring of ships to their doom by means of ‘false lights’ or other- 
wise, and this furnishes conclusive evidence that, in Fox’s 
time, at any rate, the practice did not exist, and that if, in 
Wesley’s time, the light tower erected in 1670 on the Scillies 


was so misused, it was the evil doing of the islanders and not 


_. of the people on the mainland. The ‘argument from silence’ 
can be very strong. : 


Scarborough A. NEAVE BRAYSHAW 


3 % ‘Rout of San Romano’ 


One cannot but be interested in Mr. Marriott’s dmichiphnan in 
Tue Listener of his reactions to Uccello’s ‘Rout of San Romano’, 
and disarmed by his frankness. But I am sorry he should so 
follow the convention of the moment as to assert that his chief 
reason for liking the picture is its remoteness from Nature. He 
then states that the emotional satisfaction he gets from it is not 
romantic nor sentimental! But (Professor Lascelles Abercrombie— 
is my authority for this) ‘romance’ is the antithesis of ‘realism’; 
and I should call Mr. Marriott’s dislike of realism in, Art pure 


ness in the visual impression, is dull—is wildly romantic, and 
quite true. As for ‘sentiment’—surely all emotion is a sentiment 
(though all sentiment is not emotion); and Mr. Marriott’s article 


is _very largely concerned with the emotions. May I, quite 
humbly, suggest that this picture’ s appeal, to many people, lies © 


_ in the very different ‘removes’ from Nature of its various parts? 
The three ‘rocking-horses’ are purely conventional; but the 


> Pe 


of the men’s figures are full of life. So with the un-atmospheric _ 
hardness, yet sunshine brightness, of the colour. The contrast 
5 is piquant. 
“p I hope I shall not be thought carpingly critical of a stimulating 


article, if to these remarks I add one question: is Nature—or 


_ any, part of it—‘unorganised’ or lacking in order? Is not part of 
one’s pleasure in a Bach fugue the—perhaps half-unconscious— ~ 
comparison of the arrangement whereby the same melodic phrase 

: occurs again and_ Se now in treble. now in -bass—with the 


romance. His remark, that to use perspective, merely for correct-_ 


freedom mean comparatively little so long as the mere possession 


attitude of the black horse on the right—straining away from _ 
its rider’s attacker—shows considerable observation, and some. - 


y 2 iE . 
2 Banas ‘hat Reece: hace ‘revolving eocart suns, and S 
round the newly-imagined ‘Super-sun’, and also retains ea 
electron in its exact orbit round the atom’ s nucleus? 
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an Authot Both Sides ara the. Ada, ee 
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Mr. Ford Madox Ford is indignant that authors are no 
‘sufficiently fussed about in London, whereas in N 
_he is made to feel ‘the ee of every oe of sto 


cloak-room girls recognise one’s phibroeeacan in the ie 


“America, we gather, more than a thousand novelists ‘earn ; 
over—and some immensely over—ten thousand dollars a year’. . 
How admirably the American public must spend their waned 
But ME. Ford finds it all bert There i is nothing to prevent — 


peek must share eis phasertisetion: with making large profits F 
and being pointed at. And I should like to reinforce Mr. — 
Georges Clarriére’s spirited protest with two older Ww. 
judgments, that must carry far more weight than min 
Ford refers with admiration to Flaubert’s Madame . ou. 
if he turns to Flaubert’s Letters, he will see that their autho 
instead of fretting about being given precedence of governesses _ 
at dinner-parties, had the poorest opinion of ‘tous ceux qui 
Shonorent si peu pour que Pon puisse les honorer’. ‘F’écris pour moi, 
pour moi seul, comme je fume et comme je dors’. ‘Il faut fairedans 
son existence deux parts: vivre en bourgeois et penser en demi-diew. 
_ Mr. Ford finds it more ‘stimulating’, no doubt—‘Vivre en demi- 2 
dieu et penser en bourgeois’. But one may question whether | to. 
art will. = 
For over a century now authors have been paid ant petied Bes 
as, I suppose, never before; it is not evident today that: literature 
has greatly progressed in consequence, unless it be in vulgarity. 
And those who demand to be paid and pointed at still more, — 
might ponder also the paradox of Stendhal—‘Ce gui fit le honikieur? 
littérature sous Louis XIV, cest quwalors était une chose de 
peu d’importance’. Flaubert and Stendhal may both have — 
exaggerated; one may still find their attitude a good deal more : 
admirable than Mr. Ford’s. a 


King’s peje peek F. Bs Take e: 


Piseasen of Wealth Tena "ao eee 
“Though young, like Mr. Michael Roberts, I am per ws 
amazed at the contradictions apparent in every conventional — tt 
approach to sociology. I find it indeed curious that so many 
people of outlook similar to Mr. Roberts’ are outraged at the = © 
suggestion of political dictatorship and yet can look with oe 
equanimity and often with respect upon the economic dictator- _ Sy 
ship of wealth. It is this dictatorship which rules the lives of o 
people. Parliament is but its political Rie and denice 
is its cloak to be cast off when convenient. - me ~~ 
Is it too much to ask of our champions of freedom that ee 
advocate a system of society in which those. engaged i in industry — 
are given control of industry? For does not abstract political _ 


of money can make a virtual dictator of any Dick, Tom or # ed 
‘Harry, 1 without e even the formality of an election and though he _ . 
be as ill-fitted asa ace A to direct the lives of his pak bee eR 


Selsdon -# 


Milk Padsietion in Great Bane heey 
Your’ correspondent, E. Francis, . is perfectly right in [ 
that the under-consumption of milk in this country 


the fact that the majority cannot afford to Poe in the 
Co eye & snd hae 
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our present blind system of self-interest, is that produc- 


does not pay without it: whereas under a justly and wisely- 
jlanned order labour would always pay, that is, supply all our 
needs abundantly. This crux of organisation was vividly pre- 
‘sented at a recent meeting at the I.L.O., Geneva, when all the 
Employers’ representatives voted against planning, and all the 
Labour representatives voted for planning. Surely planning is 
Our most urgent need, for when the nation shall be organised 
__ all waste of labour (brawn and brain) will be abolished, and all 

incomes will be earned. . 


____In 1932 the total income was approximately £3,800 millions 
and of this approximately £2,000 millions was scheduled as 
‘unearned’, Remove the obstacle of the prevalent desire to 
_ possess oneself what one will not grant to others, restore the 
_ inspiration of Christian brotherhood—the loving of one’s neigh- 
-bour as oneself—and the problems of production and con- 
_ sumption will be solved, and work be found for all. 


Crowborough W. L. SHRUBSOLE 


_ In Tue LisTENER of September 26, E. Francis made important 
_ observations under the title ‘Milk Production in Great Britain’, 
__ and concluded the letter by stating, ‘the unemployed and 
_ poorly paid have to pay half to three-quarters of their income 
_ for a roof over them, and they’ve precious little to spend on 
necessaries, let alone luxuries’, 


q I should like to add three relevant remarks: (1) Why is it 
that large distributors of milk in London are permitted to make 
_ Such enormous profits that their £1 shares are quoted at over 
__ £3 0n the Stock Exchange? (2) Not only the poorly paid wage- 
earners but the multitude of workers streaming into London 
_ €very morning, all pay far too great a proportion of their 
___ incomes in rent or house-purchasing schemes—amounts varying 
_ for modest incomes from 25 per cent. to 4o per cent. One 
ie important factor leading to high rents, a permanent annual 
_ charge on incomes, is the exorbitant cost of land. The com- 
_ munity, through Local Authorities and Government Depart- 
_ ments, pay for the heavy cost of roads, and we so mismanage 
our affairs that landowners, builders and others are able to step 
in and demand from us in numerous districts sums from £7 
to {12 for every foot of road frontage on which a house is built. 
ie (3) Within the next few years many new main roads will be 
____ needed throughout the country to take the growing volume of 
; _ traffic—roads that will be built out of public funds. There is 
_ need for planning to prevent ‘ribbon’ building and the value 
of the frontage along all new roads should be secured for the 
b _ benefit of ratepayers and taxpayers. I make a special appeal to 
__ young men and women to think‘out the effect-on their lives of 
_ paying away, year after year, a disproportionate fraction of 
_ their incomes in rent. Collective action is possible. 


Kensington : OBSERVER 


Cost of the Mentally Unfit 


Why is so little publicity given to the great cost of mental and 
___ physical defectives in this country? Does not the general public 
realise that there is more money per head spent on these hopeless 
offshoots of humanity than on ordinary healthy unemployed 
_ persons? We keep trained nurses, doctors and highly-skilled 
staffs to keep these worthless specimens of homo sapiens (some 
of whom are actually allowed to propagate their species), 
whereas the children of many would-be healthy parents are 
_ “neglected and allowed to deteriorate for lack of proper nourish- 
ment and care. Are we to allow religious and traditional pre- 
judices to govern our attitude toward a subject which will affect 
__. the whole future of the human race? 
Gas ort 
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__ Relief from Noise 
_ J read Lord Horder’s lucid article on Needless Noise in THE 
_ LISTENER of September 26 with great attention, for it revealed 

_ to me why Sunday morning creates in my mind and body such 
nse of well-being and peace. Instinctively I reserve the solv- 
of my problems, mental and material, for those untroubled 
I now feel convinced the explanation is complete quiet, 

zh I live in the country I am near brickworks, and the 
ot over-powering, is incessant. Unconsciously, I have 


F. }. Bootu 


1e of service rendered financial manipulation, and the 
tion of people, high and low, who live by their wits, and _ 
little, or no, regard for the Christian ethic? The trouble, © 


) yield ‘usury’ involves the underpayment of the workers, | 


experienced great relief from its cessation, hence the tranquil 
state of my faculties which I very much appreciate on Sunday 
‘morning. — 

Paignton CLARA KATE KENNEDY 
Memory and Imagination 4 
In his talk on applied psychology Professor Aveling says: 
“Today we know that memory is an inborn power. . . and that 
it cannot be improved. But it was found that the methods of 
learning could be vastly improved; so that with less expenditure 
of labour better results could be obtained. . . . And, further, it 
was found that the very effort to recall what had to be learned 
helped also in its retention’. I suppose that I must have mis- 
understood these remarks for I read them to mean: (1) that 
memory cannot be improved; (2) that there are methods of im- 
proving it. I hope that some day he may give us his views on 
memory at greater length. 

There is a common phrase, ‘It struck his imagination’, and 
when we use it I think we generally imply that, whatever it 
was that struck his imagination, it is something that he will have 
remembered. If this is true, then, if we wish to remember any- 
thing, does it not follow that it should be presented to the mind 
so that it appeals to the imagination, either by direct emotional 
appeal or by stimulation arising from its intellectual interest? 
May I give an example? If we ask a man to remember that a 
telephone number is ‘Sussex 2548’, and tell him nothing 
further, we virtually invite him to forget it. But if we add that 
we have just learned that it is the telephone number of the 


_ hotel his best girl is stopping at, he can be trusted to remember 


it. Or, tell quite a careless person that his train goes at 10.18 
and he generally contrives to remember it. No matter could 
well be more barren than four numerals, yet the mind retains 
them quite easily in the cases described. Do they not show that 
it is imaginative association that makes us remember barren 
matter? Personally, I believe the retention of anything in our 
memory is automatic, provided its original presentation is vivid 
enough. The limitations presumably depend upon the types of 
mind and matter that are presented to each other. It is clearly 
no use asking’a person who has ‘no ear’ to remember a difficult 
melody. 

I should be very glad to know if there is scientific support 
for this view. 

Auchei.cairn W. A. T. Kipp 


Stellar Sensibility 


At the time Sir Dan Godfrey was making his-farewell speech 
on September 30 my son and I were impressed to observe in 
the sky, almost directly overhead, a very bright flash of light 
followed by a trail of incandescence which remained stationary 
for at least thirty seconds. We are both used to the ordinary 
meteor but had never seen anything like the magnitude and 
brilliance of this one, if one it was, and it seems the coincidence 
of the two events may be worth recording. 
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Freedom and Authority 
(Continued from page 607) 


possible guarantee for the bringing together of freedom and 
authority (unless it be by accident and for a short while 
under. abnormal conditions), except a share in sovereignty. 
By this I mean the power of the people, whatever that 
ambiguous phrase implies, to determine their form of govern- 
ment and to control their rulers. What the particular form of 
government may be is comparatively unimportant, provided 
that it suits a given people and works well. As the eighteenth- 
century poet wrote, ‘For forms of government let fools 
contest, whate’er is best administered is best’. 

The essential is the capacity to enforce responsibility upon 
those who are set in authority. It has been written, and I 
believe truly written, that ‘the tendency of those who have 
power is always to abuse it’. 

To sum up: the proper meaning of freedom is the capacity 
of human personalities to develop within and as part of a 
given society. The proper meaning of authority is that which 
creates, maintains, and directs the conditions favourable for 
such development. 


We regret that the price of Georges Braque, by Carl Einstein (Zwemmer) was 
wrongly announced in our review last week: it should have been given as 21s, 
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Flowers that bloom in the spring at Victoria Gate, Hyde Park 
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® 2 
‘Preparing for Spring 
By THOMAS HAY 
Mr. Hay is Superintendent of the Royal Parks and of the gardens of Buckingham Palace 


ULBS is a big subject and I can only touch on a few 
points of interest about them. But I want to give you 
some hints about planting them. and also to suggest 
some kinds to plant. 

Our bulbs are planted in many different ways. They are 
planted thinly in the grass; massed closely together in 
thousands in beds and borders; and intermixed with spring. 
flowering plants that can be relied on to flower at the same time 
as the bulbs. This latter method gives some very pleasant 
results and has the advantage of giving the bulb planter a 
chance to be original whether the garden be large or small, and 
very fine colour combinations can be made without any great 
quantity of bulbs being required. 

Let us first consider the planting of bulbs on grass. For 
rough grassy places daffodils easily take first place.. They 
should not be planted too thickly nor in tight clumps, nor in 
rows. A good plan is to scatter the bulbs thinly over the grass, 
planting them where they fall. They will grarlually form large 
clumps. 

Many of the finer varieties of daffodils are not satisfactory 
on grass and only the cheaper and well tried varieties should 
be used for this purpose. A few of the most suitable are 
Emperor and Empress, Golden Spur, Seagull, Treserve, the 
old Double Yellow and the newer King Alfred—these are all a 
success on grass. 

If your ambitions lead you to the choicer and more costly 
new varieties, they must have a more select place in the garden 


to themselves and one that is well sheltered from wind, also 
from strong sunlight, if their rich and delicate colouring is to 
be enjoyed. All daffodils may be planted four to six inches deep 
and you must not remove the foliage until it is well ripened. 

It may sound like sacrilege to suggest that bulbs be planted 
on your front or back lawns, but there are few more lovely 
sights in spring than a lawn heavily sprinkled with white, 
yellow, and blue crocuses. They generally thrive and increase 
rapidly, and as the crocus is one of our first spring flowering 
plants the foliage ripens early so that the lawn can be mown at 
the usual time, without injury to the bulbs. One of the most 
admired patches of spring flowers in London is a group re: 


_ crocus, chionodoxa or as it is popularly called ‘Glory o: 


Snow’, scilla sibirica and muscari hyacinth all mixed together 
and springing out of a closely cut lawn. 
The crocus is also most suitable for planting on a dry sleping 
bank under trees: there are great patches of them in such 
positions in London that have gone on prospering for a cen- 
tury. And we must not forget the snowdrop; it is really the first 


: bulb to flowerand to remind us that spring is. at hand. They look 


best in clumps—twelve to fifty bulbs planted together, but 
snowdrops do not thrive and increase everywhere, they prefer 


- shady woods rich in leaf soil and other humus conditions not 


always easy to produce. Another very early bulb to flower is 
the winter aconite. It will also ee on grass and gives a 
large bright yellow flower for so smail a bulb. 

However, only a-small proportion of the great quantities of 
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fertilizer, and fresh manure from the stable or 
to fork over the 

Plant your hyacinths eight or nine inches apart and 
in i masses but even more striking when the bed is carpeted 


_ hci 


 arabis, then plant the lovely blue hyacinth called myosotis a 


- plese you. Winter flowering pansies make a good carpet, the 


white ‘or yellow hyacinth: A good white variety is named 
Bera: and the best golden yellow is City of Haarlem. 

‘ Now we come to the tulips. They are divided in the cata- 
Bltercs into many types, but I will only refer to them here as 
early or late flowering. Those called early tulips are not so 
_ freely used now-for planting in the garden, but are still 
_ valuable for forcing and for greenhouse decoration. One of 
the most beautiful of all tulips is an early variety named Pink 
__ Beauty—no more lovely bed can be imagined than Pink Beauty 
tulip associated with an early flowering blue forget-me-not. 


CF is the late flowering type that provides that wonderful 


_ Variety and blaze of colour which no other bulbous plant can 
4 _ surpass. They are of every colour and combination that can 
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acting 
1yard should not be used for bulbs. All that is necessary, is < 


- foot or more apart all over the bed. I think the result would _ 


_ white variety called Ice King goes well with any pink hyacinth. ° 
Blue winter flowering pansies could be planted with either a, 


leew 

inches deep. They are showy and attractive when planted } 
h another plant that will flower at the same time as the 
“Here are a few suggestions—try carpeting a bed with vahite 


autumn are planted in gras, the majority £0 be imagined. Endless colour schemes can be arranged with 


these tulips, but be mindful when planting your tulip border — 


he summer flowers are finished. There is an advantage in * to arrange colours and heights so that the effect will be 
y planting, and though often we must wait till the late - 
rs like dahlias, chrysanthemums, gladioli and many others. - 
have done their full duty, every effort should be made to have 
papas planted before the end of November. When preparing . 

s and bordersa sprinkling of bone meal is preferable to any - 


pleasing to the eye at flowering time. 

‘Here are some suggestions for the association of tulips with 
other spring flowers. With yellow wallffowers, say, plant a 
mauve. tulip such as the Rev. Ewbank or W. Copeland, or if 
you wish to be daring and modern try a black or dark purple 
variety like Sultan or Zulu. With the different shaded brown ~ 
wallflowers ;a great variety of tulips will blend or contrast. 


ground... - Some of the most suitable are Dream, Clara Butt, Aftergl 
Eros beds and borders, hyacinths and tulips still. have pride . a rks 


and Mme.: Krelage. For the darkest coloured * wallflowers 
choose soft shades such as Princess Elizabeth, Margaret or 
Rosabelle. If your bed is of mixed wallflowers let your tulips 
also be planted in mixture. The beautiful white tulip Carrera 
is now cheap and looks well with forget-me-not.. White 
polyanthus and tulip Dom Pedro make a most charming bed. 
La Tulipe Noir and Mrs. Moon—a yellow—with a ground 
carpet of aubretia Dr. Mules are a novel combination and one 
that at once arrests attention. Colour schemes with tulips are 
endless, but whatever combination you choose, make sure 
that they both flower at the same time, otherwise the effect 
will be spoilt. 

‘ There is no doubt that bulbs should play an important part 
in the scheming of any garden. From the large park to the 
small flower bed they are an easy method of obtaining the 
maximum of effect and at an important period of the year. 
Moreover bulbs are becoming more associated than ever with 
British gardening. For more than two centuries we have had 
to depend on Continental sources for our bulbs. The Con- 
tinent had practically a monopoly of the trade: But now we 
have a bulb-growing industry at home producing as fine 
daffodils and tulips as are procurable. This year we are having 
in Hyde Park for the first time a large bed of British-grown 
hyacinths, Some of you should pay a visit to Lincolnshire at 
springtime and see this new British industry. 


The G overness 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


HE was ready at last, and in good timie. Before the car 

came she could take Rose for one more day-day in her 

pram, and a look at the gee-gee and the bow-wow and 

the old grey mare. She would hear her say from under 

her little bonny-bon, ‘Nice Fancie!’ and feel her stroke her 

face with her chubby hand. 

She had been here only six months, but she was sure that 

if it had not been for Rose she could not have borne it at all. 

For though the Sauls were nice enough in their own way, and 

refined people, their house was not the kind of house she was 

accustomed to work in. For instance (think of it!), they never 

had late dinner—only a tea-supper; and Mr. Saul was for 

ever wandering about the house, unshaved and uncombed, in 

his old torn tartan slippers, paying no attention to her what- 

ever: and the maid was just a girl from one of the cottages 

about, a girl who had never worn a uniform, didn’t know how 

to serve at table and told endless lies. Really, however, it was 

-_ not until she had come to pack her trunks last week that she 

realised how little she liked the place: she had not been able 

‘to wear a single change of dress since she came—there had 

- been no occasion except when she went to Mass on Sundays. 

~ - No! There was; once; when a few of the other Protestants 

came to tea; and it turned out that they were all farming 

ser and they didn’t seem to be well-off, and she remem- 

bered again—that was the sort of thing, really, that got on 

- her nerves—she remembered how shocked she was that 

Mrs. Saul seemed to have forgotten all about it, and served 

_ up cracked cups, and there was a ring of old tea, like the high 

_ ‘water mark ‘below on the shore, inside every cup. She should 

, ites: realised at once, after that tea, that Ringasturm House 
__ was not what she had been accustomed to. 

___ From her window she could see that the tide was coming in. 


all over as if he were looking for a sprain in a horse. The 
clouds hung low and dark over the crags beyond the bay. She 
sighed and began to put on her hat. It was just as well that 
she was going. It was a lonely place and the winter would be 
hard. She was just as pleased to be going; she would enjoy 
being idle for a few weeks of the summer. 

Yet as she said that aloud to her mirror, smiling with 
satisfaction at the wording of it, her smile was the smile of 
old age; and her faint, fair eyebrows and her fainter eyelashes 
and her voice as soft as an invalid’s, gave her the appearance 
of an unconquerable and perpetual drowsiness. She had been 
making these changes frequently for the last few years, and 
she wished dearly for a real home and resting-place. 

She found Rose all ready in her go-cart—Mrs. Saul was 
taking her out; but when she offered to roll her along the 
road for an hour until the car came Mrs. Saul agreed willingly. 
So out the gate they went and down the sea-road where the 
wrack smelt powerfully and the little low-tide wavelets made 
a quiet hiss as they fell on the sand, and a moaning, as they 
withdrew into the thunder-purpled sea. She kept saying all 
the way to Rose—‘Fancie must go away, Rose. Poor Fancie!’ 
—and ‘Bye-bye, Rose. Fancié all gone!—wuntil Rose grew 
fond of her again and stroked her face and gave her the palms 
of her fat little hands to kiss. 

Then she halted by the Sauls’ meadow and let Rose free 
to pick the daisies and the buttercups; for she was too 
troubled to go on to the Townshend’s yard. It wasn’t that the 
Sauls didn’t respect her—she had seen to that anyway. As 
poor father used to say: “Frances, you may not have any man’s 
love but you can have every man’s respect’. She remembered 
the very first night she came to Ringasturm; after her walk 
with Rose they wanted her to change into her slippers and 
sit with them by the fire. But she had said, ‘Oh, no, I.couldn’t 
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a room door’. And they. 
too, when the rector came in one night to have a 
perhaps she should say, a discussion—she told them that © 
Aunt Victoria had all those books at home, philosophy and 
___ geology and all to that and'so on. She saw them looking at one - 
gts another as much as to say, ‘Oho! Who have we here?’ So . 
__ then she told them quite casually that Aunt Victoria had been 
_ to the University in Dublin, and not on a scholarship either. 


rv 
not sugg' od it ag 


And they looked at one another again. She told them then 
what happened to Aunt Victoria when she applied for her 
pension; the insulting letter she got, and the form she had to 
fill up; and how when she came to the question, “Do you 
interid to open a shop or business of any kind?’ she had 
written a great red NO all across the page. The impertinence 


of it! (Mr. Saul had said he could see her aunt was no fool.) 
_ There hadn’t been much talk after that because Mr. Saul — 
asked the rector to come upstairs—and she could guess they 


talked a lot about her that night. 
And yet they just simply didn’t seem to get on. . 


- Just then Murphy, the herd, came along, with his Tae 


old bike and his mongrel sheep-dog, and he stooped and 
leaned over the handle-bars to talk to her: she had let him 
talk to her before like that because she liked to hear his gossip 
about the neighbours and the crops and the priest and the 
visitors—gossip she never heard in the Sauls. 

‘I hear yer going from us, Miss Lamb?’ he aie 

‘'m going today’, she admitted. 7 

‘Is that fact?’ he said through his wet, grey fringe of 
moustache. : 

- “The car is coming for me in an hour’, she explained, 

“Yeh, so?’ he said idly, looking at her dress; examining it 
down to her toes. 

Then he pushed back his old hat and felt his week’s beard 


and began to flatter her in his simple, guileless way, not _ 


realising how much he was hurting her secret vanities by 


what he said. 


“Yeh, why would you mind that? You'll get another place 
as aisy as walking’. 


But she could tell by the way he was looking up and around 


at the sky that he was thinking more of*his sheep, or ‘if it 
would be a good night for fishing. 

“You know’, he went on, spitting idly on the dust at her 
fect. “Them Sauls—you know—they’re odd. Not but what 
you could fool them if you wanted to’. 

He looked slyly at her. 

“They have no sinse atall’, he confided. ‘When they came 
here twenty years ago, they began to clear that hill where they 
have the farm now. And it was all whins and furze that time. 
And they began to clear the mountain just like any other one. 
They used to give good employment that time. eee mena 


day they had’: 


He chuckled, and wiped his mouth. 
_ “We used to be up there on the crag, out of ane of the 
house. And we’d have a scout out watching for old Saul. 
Yerrha, we’d do no work atall, man. We'd be lying around 
smoking our pipes at our aise. ‘Then the scout would give a 
Hulloo-hoy-hoy! out of him, and we’d up and give a scuirse 
of a few spades hither and over the ground like you’d sweep 
a floor. Up he’d come and we’d all be hard at work and he’d 
see ‘the fresh earth. “Hoho! My good men”, he’d say. “Oh, 
ye’re working too hard altogether. Take it aisy now” ; he'd 
say. “Ye have a lot done since morning”. And he'd 0 away 
as pleased as Punch’. 

The shepherd laughed to his heart’s content: but she only 
smiled weakly. Rose came over then with a dandelion i in each 


little hand. 


‘Fowry for man’, she said, and he took the flowers and 
clucked at her softly. 


‘You're a great little weman’, he said. ‘A wonderful little | 


woman entirely’. 


Then he went on with his reminiscences, rubbing the 
dandelion between his fingers:— 


‘J remember one grand sunny day we were down cutting 


hay in that meadow there. And, as you see, it’s only just telow 
the house. Well, we were taking it aisy lying in one bunch on 
the cut grass, when all of a sudden down comes Saul to the 
brow of the field and he saw us. “Honomandeeul, lads”, says 
I. “We're caught now”. But no. He was a poor fool of a man 
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now, my poor boy? Is it easier?” And he’d say, “It’s ge 
a bit better, ma’am”’. © 


‘ Carty and roared with laughter afterwards. 


But that didn’t plase Carty, I needn’t tell you. “Sure, no,’ 


‘Sau was at the gate, almost as unshorn as the old shepherd, 


dismissed her at all and she were really leaving | of her own 
choice. 


_ Mrs. Saul whirled her children insi 


excitement lest she should lose her train, or find that some of 
her parcels were left behind. And by the time she was sure _ 


again. So for the rest of the way she did nothing but plan 
her money, seeing how long she could last on the coup 
hundred pounds that were the savings of twenty years; 


half way to Dublin, the Sauls, and Ringasturm, an 
shad come to know about it were fallen into nana ami 
_ memories, heard there no more clearly than : any da 
you could deceive.as easy as winking. Carty the boat was . 
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we were trying t 
poor lad up to Ss house”, says. ‘he. So up went 
house and ie holding his stomach in his hand 
came out then and she told him she’d have hot whiskey read: 
for him in one minute and for him to be walking up and down 
on the gravel for a while until it was prepared. Then she gavi 
him the whiskey and she saying every minute, “How 


‘The shepherd imitated de weak voice of the malinger 


‘He had her there for half-an-hour watching and endia 
him, and then Saul told him for to take the day off altogether 


says he. “Td rather thry to work”, says he, “than lose my __ 
day’s pay”. Saul wouldn’t hear a word of it. He sent him 
home and he gave him his day’s pay into the bargain’, 
The last sentence was rushed out as a climax of won to eS. 
his story, and he slapped the seat of his bicycle with. delight 3 
at the thought of it. : 
-‘T don’t think they’re too well off’, 4 she ventured miserably: 1 
*Yerrah, what nonsense! Them Proteshtants looks after one — a 
another well, I tell you. Of course he had to sell half and — 
three-quarters of his farm. And he sold it cheap too. I have — a 
a bit of the land he cleared. Carty have another bit. Tcheh!’ — 
scoffed the old man waggling his finger wildly in his ear, ‘the 
land returned to them that owns it. Aye’, he said shies 
‘and they'll outo all be out of it. Bad cess to them!” rl ae 
' Timidly she called Rosé. seHi92 eee 4 
‘I must be going’, she said. he 
‘Aye’, he said, and flinging his leg over r the ee fe left her, 
his hand aloft in a farewell salute. 
* She was barely back at Ringasturm hen the car. came. Mr. 


his face tired and weary and his hands fiddling weakly with 

his shirt. 
‘I regret that—eh—we have to. . - However; you: may tes 

happier, perhaps, in another household’, 

He was very nice about it, she felt. It was as 3 they- hid oe! 


“Tm very sorry, sir’, She said a she began to cry; ationate 4 ‘ 
a time, it was not for herself but for him and his. harassed 
wife. 2 
~ But at that he became more unhappy-looking than ever a ier: 
turned for refuge to Mrs. Saul. Her face was hard; as hard as _ 
the bones in her wrist. She held Rose in her arms and her four — 
other children stood near her looking from the governess we 
the car. ee 

“Good-bye, Rose’, said the governess. _ a 

But for no earthly reason Rose clung to her mother and 
said, ‘No Fancie! go ’way, Fancie!’? And the governess kept 
on saying ‘bye-bye’ and the child if ’way’ until in despair — 

the gate. -and said they 5p 
would lose the train. =a 

As the car moved away Carty poetic the gate and when — 
she looked back at the corner to wave to them he was théereyenae 
conversing, in the most friendly way, with Mr. and Mrs. Saul. _ 
At that she grew red with anger and wished she could turn 
back and warn them against him, and against all his likes. 
But she heard vaguely the threatening hiss of the sea and saw 
the dark clouds on the horizon and she began to tremble with — 


she had everything; and the driver had satisfied her that they 
would bein time, she was wondering—for the hundredth time a 
—how she should explain to her next place why she had given — P. 
notice to Ringasturm, trembling now and again, like a robin © Baie 
in the fist, at ‘the thought that she might never be employed __ 


she was so occupied and so satisfied that, by the time = vaS ss 
and _—-. 


last six conits the tireless pee ore the sea, 
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Merseyside indo the Social Mi icroscope 


E LISTENER 


"The Social Survey of Merseyside. Edited by D. Caradog Jones. Hodder and Stoughton for Liverpool 
University Press.“ 3 vols, 45s.* 


Reviewed by the Rev. F. HEMING VAUGHAN 


_ MERSEYSIDE HAS BEEN very much in the limelight with the 


Opening by the King this summer of the famous tunnel. Those 


_ who wish to know more about this district, which carried through 


so great an enterprise in a time of acute industrial depression, 
will turn with interest to this comprehensive survey. It has 
been made under the direction of Mr. Caradog Jones, of the 
“Department of Social Sciences of Liverpool University, and 
published in three handsome volumes by the University Press. 
The material was collected between 1929 and 1932. 


The first three chapters should be attractive to the general 


reader. They give, with that mastery of facts and genius in- 


presentation which we associate with such writers as Professor 
Roxby and Professor Carr Saunders, who are responsible for 
them, a history of the development of the area and the welding 


together of its immigrant population. Take, for Peers this 


vivid picture of Liverpool: 


The story of Liverpool is the story.of the sudden rise of an ancient 
~ borough to a place of great commercial eminence. The circumstances 
of i ~ tise were so peculiar that a very definite individuality emerged. 

1 is no mere aggregation of commercial enterprises. It is 

not “simply a Lancashire town. Indeed, the Lancashire accent is 
heard in its streets only among immigrants. Liverpool is a distinct 
community. The faction fighting, now almost a t of the past, 
which occupied so prominent a place in the sities eye, was but an 
incident in the contact and gradual fusion of the unusual elements 
which go to its make-up. That which characterises Liverpool is a 
directness without bluntness, a sense of reality which comes from 
contact with elemental things rather than with machines, an absence 
of smugness and a capacity for vigorous action when aroused. 
Not only is Liverpool itself something distinct: it has a distinctive 
contribution to make to the country. : 
The Survey which follows, rigorously compressed and yet 
Occupying some 1,200 pages, is concerned primarily with one 
section of this virile community—the working-class and in 
particular the poor of that class. The investigation thus follows 
the lines laid down in previous social surveys in this country. 
‘Taking the family as the intimate unit of society, discussion 
centres round problems of overcrowding and poverty. A sample 
of working-class budgets are analysed. The chapters on Housing 
and Regional Development are of more than local importance. 
Liverpool, once notorious for the scandal of its cellar dwellings, 
is now famous for its bold experiments in municipal housing. 
Nobly planned housing estates, with houses of architectural 
distinction in the outer belt and great blocks of tenements of 
the most modern design in the centre of the city for the dockers, 
have arisen since the War. Some interesting photographs are 
given which illustrate this development. Great roads radiating 
outwards like the spokes of a wheel form a framework for the 
housing estates and for the future extension of the city. 

Equally important is the way the Merseyside Corporations 
are proposing to use their powers under the Town Planning 
Acts, and of this most readable accounts are given. It demon- 
strates the emergence of the new conscience in regard to the 
amenities of the city and the countryside, especially ‘urban 
coalescence’ or ‘ribbon’ development. One minor suggestion 
is worthy of special notice because of its connection with road 
mortality. It is a scheme for the creation of ‘pedestrian ways’: 

About twenty miles of land, composed of narrow and continuous 
strips and following streams, are to be made into a pleasant walk 
for pedestrians who wish to avoid the traffic of the roads. The streams 
where necessary are to be widened and trees and shrubs are to be 
planted along the side. It should eventually be possible to make a 

complete circuit of the city, eee roughly the boundary, with 
almost no interference from road traffic. 

In Volume II we pass to a detailed examination of the indus- 
tries of Merseyside—shipping, transport, distributive trades, 
manufactures and public utility services. It is a mine of 
information for the social investigator, providing invaluable 
data for comparison with other surveys like that of London and 
The | grievous burden of unemployment, 
ly severe in a port with the slump in foreign trade, 


, i dealt with in two final sections. The conclusion drawn from 
the 4 alae is pretty grim: ‘a “growth of demand for labour 


"© #*Volame I, 15s.; volume II, 218.; volume III, 253 


sufficient to absorb all the existing surplus . . . within the next 
ten years or so is beyond reasonable hope’. 

The final volume breaks new ground. Besides giving a review 
of the public authorities and how they discharge their responsi- 
bilities for the welfare of the dependent child and adult, the 
review extends to the care of the mentally deficient and the 
physically defective and it also includes two tentative enquiries 
into church attendance and the use of leisure. Interesting as the 
one on church attendance is, the enquiry was too limited in its 
scope to provide data for trustworthy conclusions. The leisure 
enquiry is more valuable. The section on the social importance 
of the cinema is balanced and informative. A chapter on the 
decline in the birth-rate and its bearing on the guality of the 
future population concludes the Survey. It is, perhaps, the 
most important enquiry undertaken and merits a wider dis- 
cussion than our social taboos, perniciously operative in official 
circles, will allow. The conclusion implicit in this final chapter 
suggests one main adverse criticism: of the whole work. Com- 
prehensive as it is in the limited field selected, the absence of 
any specific enquiry into the life of the middle and upper 
classes deprives it of the claim to be ‘The’ Social Survey of 
Merseyside. They are part of the community investigated. 
What they are and do materially affect the outlook and con- 
dition of the others. Admittedly the facts would be more 
difficult to come by. But until they are ascertained and set 
beside the information so sedulously gathered from the poor, 
we cannot be said to have got a true idea of the problems to 
be solved. Such an idea, as we are reminded in the introduction 
to the book, is the first step in social reform. The upper and 
middle classes are just as much part of that problem as the 
working class. Having done one survey so magnificently, 
perhaps Mr. Caradog Jones will now tackle the other and so_ 
complete the picture. 


‘New ‘Dictionaries 


THIS AUTUMN SEES THE publication of a number of new diction- 
aries, and new and revised editions of old. The Concise Oxford 
French Dictionary, compiled by Abel Chevalley and Marguerite 
Chevalley (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.), based on the 
principle of giving a translation, not an explanation, of each 
word or phrase, covers the field of modern French speech and 
literature, polite and popular, and standard French literature. A 
new and admirable feature is the ‘danger sign’ affixed to more 
than 600 words which English speakers are likely to misuse. In 
general, it follows the style of the Concise Oxford Dictionary. The 
Press has also issued a new edition of the Pocket Oxford Dic- 
tionary (price 3s. 6d.), revised by H. W. Fowler and H. G. le 
Mesurier, incorporating some of the material published in the 
Supplement of the O.£.D. last November. Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary provides, in more manageable size, the gist of the big 
‘International’ Webster for one guinea (Bell’s). It includes a 
world-gazetteer, topographical dictionary, rhyming dictionary, 
rules of pronunciation, etc., and for general reference and every- 
day use it is very good value indeed. Midway in size and scope, 
between the complete Webster (of which a second edition is 
announced by Bell’s) and the Concise Oxford, comes the 
Universal Dictionary of the English Language (Routledge, 21s.), 
now reprinted. As announced on its first appearance in 1932, its 
aim is to be above all a book of words, their derivations and 
meanings, and not an encyclopedia. Wherever necessary, the 
various meanings of a word are illustrated by quotation; words 

and ideas which belong to current slang are included; and the dic- 
tionary as a whole gives a picture of English usage at the present 
time. For its particular field the Concise Dictionary of Finance, 
compiled by W. Collin Brooks (Pitman, 12s. 6d.), serves a useful 
function, giving clear brief explanations of the terms and 
expressions used in the Stock Exchange, the Money Market, 

the various commodity markets, in banking, insurance, shipping, 
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ge _ James I is not one of those kings who can be made into a hero 
even in the present fashion for reversing all standardised 
_ judgments. He had, as our school history book told us, unfor- 


tunate manners; he slobbered; he pawed handsome favourites; 
his person was inadequately washed; his clothes were shabby, 


and quilted to absorb dagger thrusts. Yet, as is easily forgotten, © 


he had some startling adventures; he was kidnapped more than 
once; in the strange business of the Gowrie conspiracy he fought 
for his life unarmed and alone; and he kept his head in very 
turbulent times. He had every disadvantage in his bringing up; 


_ for he was crowned king. when but three years old and his 


education was lamentable. Nor was he such a coward or fool as 
some aver; rather he was unfortunate in being, both in tempera- 
ment and ideas, several generations before his time. ; 

Mr. Williams’ portrait of King James is sympathetic and 
penetrating; he shows a very human and rather pathetic figure, ~ 
seeing himself as something of a patriarchal father of his people, 
and so treating them affably,’and without the stiff formality 
that was practised in Queen Elizabeth’s Court. Mr. Williams 


is at his best when he is keenly interested, especially in his 


account of the King’s upbringing, the Gowrie conspiracy, the 
Hampton Court Conference, the Somerset scandal, and the 
King’ s last days. But he tends to ignore those parts of the 


King’s life which attract him less. He is obviously contemptuous — 


of the pageantry and ceremonial of state which took up so much 


time in the life of a Stuart King. He passes over with very brief 


comment the first, and most critical, years of the King’s reign — 
in England. He dismisses foreign policy on the ground that he 
is writing of James Stuart and not of his reign. Nor is he 
interested in the King’s financial troubles. As a result much 


that is essential for a complete picture of the King is missing. | 


Political history i is indeed not necessary to the King’s biography, 
but his opinions on foreign affairs and his conversations and 
manners in his many audiences with foreign ambassadors are as 
much a part of his personal history as his treatment of his ~ 
favourites. As a result the book is less a biography than a 
running commentary upon King James’ life, which often lapses 
into cryptic reverie, and especially at moments when the stolid 
reader yearns for facts and plain judgments. When, for instance, 
Mary Queen of Scots was executed, did James honestly try to 
save her, or did he secretly betray her? The facts are doubtful; 
and Mr. Williams expresses ‘his judgment thus: 

Yet here also there dances, in the magnified shadows which the 


_ fires of that winter cast on the walls of Holyrood and Greenwich, the 


sinister possibility. In those shadows the arm of James is round Sir 
Alexander’s neck; the mouth of the King ‘hear his ear. There seems 


to have been no opportunity for Gray to whisper in Elizabeth’s, as ~ 


was once said; the Scottish ambassador arid the French bore witness 
to his honesty i in London, Yet . 


hour—which history has had to miss, and only the grotesque shadows 
on the palace wall suggest, and the death of Mary becomes an even 
more sinful thing than it is. 


_ And he concludes: Ly 
We are certain—in the very end—only of that atrocious harle- 


quinade in Edinburgh, preluding the hooves which through the ~ 


February twilights bear the news of the slaying of the King’s mother 
northward to the King. — 


These objections are, however, largely a matter of taste; on 


_ the whole, Mr, Williams has written an illuminating and very — 


readable account of a complex and fascinating perecnainy who 
has been too much maligned. ‘ a 


Rcchnies and Civilisation. By I Lewis Mumford _ 
‘Routledge. 18s. - 


Mr. Mumford, though still only in his late thirties, has long | 


been recognised as one of the sanest and most brilliant critical 


minds in America today, yet even some of his most devoted A] 


admirers may scarcely have expected from him a work of the 


scope and solidity, and at the same time masterly precision, © 
of this volume. Its English publisher tentatively ranks it beside ~ 
Marx’s Capital and Spengler’s Decline of the West, and while — 
one is accustomed to such large statements from persons with — 
goods to market, one is forced to declare that in the present — 
case the claim does not seem ridiculous, or even extortionate..- 
_ service in attempting to define the tasks of the various speci 


The book is concerned, as its title will suggest, with the 
relation of the machine to human living in its widest social ” 
and personal implications, and over a period practically of a 


. an unrecorded whisper in Holy- ~ 
rood, a night visit to Walsingham i in London, something—some lost | 


Ina recent puff by the publisher of this book a critic stated that oe. 


~ whose duty is to record facts discovered about works of art. 
~ Under this head come ‘owners’, ‘ 
# historians’. Then there are what ‘he rightly calls ‘style experts’, 


piaunete years. It is a common but cape error, Mes 
“Mumford declares, to regard the Machine Age as a sudden = 
_eighteenth-century product, breaking upon the world and 
~ subsequently persisting, with all its development, essentially 
“unchanged up to the present. For that simple conception hesra 
would substitute a more complex one, adopted but also vitally 
‘extended from the ideas of that great initiator the late Professor 
Patrick’ Geddes, that of three successive but over-lapping and — a 
interpenetrating phases ‘which he labels respectively eotechnic, Res 
_paleotechnic, and neotechnic, each characterised as a distinct ~ 
‘technological complex’—the first of wind and water power ie 
applied to mainly wooden machinery, the second of coal and 2 4 
iron, the third of electricity and lighter metals and alloys. The> =" 
first dawn-age is the longest, lasting practically from the tenth — 

“to the mid-eighteenth centuries, the second succeeding it to he 
-endure into our own time, which witnesses the struggle of mg 
transition towards the third, already technically but as yet far Ff 


from psychologically accomplished: Sta Xe ces S 
It is this point of psychological adjustment, also chsiierat 


interest. The three long chapters devoted to historical descrip- _- 
“tion of the periods’ technical developments and social conse- 
quences are preceded by two analysing the processes of social 
-and psychological preparation which ensured the West’s 
“acceptance of the machine even in the extreme life-denying a 
phase of early industrialism, and followed by three more 
_ specifically concerned with relevant current and future psycho- ae 
‘logical attitudes, Destiny, or human blindness, has thus far e 
‘linked the will-to-order which (at a somewhat. long | remove) — a 
fathered the machine with the will-to-power which produced ae 
capitalism, and out of the two has come an economy trampling  — 
_ tuthlessly upon life-values in the name of the intangible 
necessities of the cash-ledger. But Mr. Mumford does notbelieve 
this union to be necessary; or, for that’ matter, any longerany- 
thing other than self-destructive. Not to reject the machine 
‘but to assimilate it, to give it a new and subservient place, a +: 
~ totally new orientation, in our lives—these are the necessities. 
»The character of the modern—the neotechnic—machine 
changes; it becomes more usable and less tyrannical. But to — 
use it so, to take full advantage of technical change, needs both | 
-personal and social change, one involving in the former case err, 
deeply understood rationalism, and that in the latter will not 
stop short of complete socialisation of both production and 
distribution. No summary, though, can give even an idea of the 
fertile abundance of Mr. Mumford’s treatment of his themes. __ 
‘One can only repeat the word brilliant, and add the phrase tin 
life-giving. This is no historian’s or technician’ s. treatise; it 1s Sa 
the creative exposition of a pomp BuBAR a That is its is 
final and eepeval value. Gg: 2 gi pie 


in its widest implications, which forms the book’s fundamental " 
> 


Ps a 


~ 


The ernie of Art. ByR: H. Wilenski. Faber. 761 6d. “3 


it was a book which ‘needed writing’. In justice it should also a 

be said that it needs rewriting. For Mr. Wilenski has an uncanny . 
aptitude of saying in a page what should be said in a sentence; — ie 
and his style is peculiar to himself. All the same, Mr. Wilenski Bo 


has said a lot of useful things, though it is hard to disentangle reo 


~ them. His book virtually begins on page 78, where he makesa . 
very useful tabulation of the activities of those who, without 
being necessarily artists, study art. There are the ‘historians’ Wi 


‘chemists’, ‘archivists’ and ‘art 
and then exstheticians, art-critics proper and, finally, a small 
class, those whose task it is to tabulate the comments made in _ 

the past or present on works of art by competent writers. Ina _ 

class apart are the ‘lay spectators’ whose comments on art are 
consciously or unconsciously based on their own personal ex- — 
periences and preferences. These (the bulk of mankind) Mr. 

Wilenski correctly but brutally classifies under the head of 
‘autobiography’. There is little to dispute in this classification, 

which suffers only from the defects of over-rigidity. It is, for. 

instance, hard to say when a lay-spectator begins to be an art- | 
critic, or vice versa. But the author has certainly done a ae 


so.that there shall be no confusion; so that, for instance, a s 


expert shall not pose as an art-historian, or an art-chemist 


“Elizabethan Essays 
7 Ae isc: Eliot | 


“Mr. Eliov’s essays on the Elizabethan Dranlatiets have now 
been collected in The Faber Library, An excellent intro- 


duction to the Plisabertiacr fn kad 3,6 
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_ between success and failure is conclusively. 


Reyolation. Gilbert Fa, Chevalier Munro and Cicero Stewart, 
-by the numerous cases where writers who have 
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praiser of quality. Indeed he tells us quite plainly where we 
get off. Among his most sage remarks is his advice to artists 
20 become art-critics; he tells them that ‘their assessments are 
ays, cohscious or unconscious, disguised or open, propa- 
mda for their own work’. And to the owners of works of art 
‘says emphatically that their first and last duty is to record in 
permanent form every detail as to the history and pedigree, if 
ay, of the works they acquire. Had this been fully done in the 
art-historians would be more learned. For those who would 
be e style-experts ‘the first essential is the prohibition of all. 
_ books’. They should begin their studies in style by examining 
the works of living artists about the authenticity of whose works | 
there is no doubt. That will teach them to recognise the elements 
of ‘style’ in the abstract. 
_ Throughout Mr. Wilenski is thinking in terms of pictures. 
That explains his curious predilection for works which bear, 
‘Signatures, despite the fact that the least important thing about 
“a work of art is the signature and private life of its maker. He 
‘thinking mainly of objects so recent in art-history that their 
ers can be identified and traced back from buyer to maker 
the years. He omits the possibility of things being just 
where any tracing of their history is pure conjecture, 
hough they may. be obviously works of a great anonymous 
ter. Nor does he think that it is even remotely possible to 
\ know anything at all about, say, Polycleitos, from some fifty late 
‘copies of his work, just because we have no single original by. 
, Polycleitos. Which is as ridiculous as to say that we could learn 
“absolutely nothing about Van Gogh from a study of fifty 
‘forgeries of his work (assuming that all the genuine works had 
) perished). Obviously, faute de mieux, we can learn quite a lot 


~ about Polycleitos from the copies, and could reconstruct quite 
"a creditable idea of Van Gogh-from the-forgeries. But Mr. 
’ Wilenski has made his own bed and insists on lying on it, 
‘although many expert bed-makers would like to help him 


" remake it into something.a little more comfortable. 


| The Illiteracy of the Literate: a Guide to Intelligent 
' Reading. By H. R. Huse. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 


That the function of words is to communicate thought has often 
been observed to be a very inadequate definition. Dr. Huse, who. 
is a Professor at Columbia University, shows in the book before 
us that language universally acquires, By the magic of associa- 
tion, or mere sound, a power not merely of persuasion, which is a 
rational process, but of suggestion, which at its full strength be- 
comes hypnotism. If he can hardly be said to fulfil the promise 
of his sub-title, he does endeavour to arouse his readers to a 
sense of the danger to civilisation of that power in the hands of 

“unscrupulous quacks. The warning is perhaps not quite new, 
but who will say that it does not need repeating? 

“Mankind has always been divided into rooks and gulls. But 
there is this thatisnew-When Autolycus and his tribe hawked their 
wares, their patter reached no further than the sound of their 
voices. Thanks to the universal ability to read, which is within 
the compass of the mentally defective, the modern Autolycus has 
the world for his tub. The schools have taught the vast popu- 
lations bred by and living on industrialism to read, but not how 
to criticise what they read. Yet this is the essential art, which 
should be put in the forefront of education. 


'_ Dr. Huse exposes, with a wealth of delectable examples 
” (though he is right in saying that the matter is really ‘about as 
_ amusing as arson or manslaughter’) the gulling arts of the writer 
of advertisements, appealing shamelessly to credulity, snobbery 
- and other mean elements in the reader’s mind. And, worst of all, 
: these base arts, it seems, are actually taught in some American 
" wniversities. Nor is the advertisement writer the only quack. 
_ Outside what Dr. Huse calls ‘the fairyland of ballyhoo’ there 
are the demagogues—the Billy Sundays, and ‘the race of labor- 
_ atory assistants’ who have taken charge of academic research. Of 
_ the pseudo-scientific jargon of the last-named class Dr. Huse 
gives a beautiful example. The writer intends, apparently, to 
4 say that students go to college for various motives. This is how 
he says it: 
__ Certain secondary factors of influence (Economic Status, Defin- 
iteness of Orientation, etc.) tend to motivate students academically. 
WEY er with measures of capacity such as scholastic aptitude test 
ae , these indices may be advantageously used as supplementary 
criteria in selective admission. 
__ As the present reviewer knows to his cost, this kind of mum- 
bo-jumbo, fermented out of statistics and card-indexes, abounds 
1 the underworld of American sociology; and there are signs of 
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Dr. Huse gives us, along with the forcible chapters in which 
his main thesis.is developed, others in which he recapitulates 
without much originality the analysis of language in its sugges- 
tive, hypnotic and associative aspects, and also of the faculty of : 
criticism. These chapters are of less value. For a Professor of 
Romance languages, who constantly refers to and obviously 
venerates Dante, Dr. Huse takes a curiously intellectualist, and 
one would say inadequate, view of poetry; on his own standards 
L’amor che muave. il sole e. Valtre stelle should properly be ’ 
described (and seen through) as ‘hypnotism’, And he misquotes 
one of Shakespeare’s most famous songs. Nor are his statements 
of fact always correct. It is, for example, strangely unhistorical - 
to say that ‘the belief in witches was the result of suggestion. It: 
has been traced to the bull Summis desiderantes of Pope Inno-— 
cent VIII in 1484’! 


Author-Hunting. By Grant Richards 
Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 


From beginning to end-Mr. Grant Richards’ book reads like good. 
talk—the good talk of an accomplished man of the world of wide, 
sympathies. He refers to himself on one page as ‘I, who like. 
nearly everyone’, and one feels that this is true. He seems to have. 
delighted equally in Mr. Bernard Shaw and the late Richard 
Whiteing, to whom Mr. Shaw’s personality and writings were 
distasteful. One could hardly say which of. his two friends he 
thinks of more appréciatively, Mr. Filson Young, whose Sands 
of Pleasure he published with enthusiasm, or Mr. David Knox, 
bookseller of Glasgow, to whom that novel—a daring one in its. 
day—was a ‘thing accursed’. While the two authors whom he 
seems proudest of having, in his word, ‘hunted’ successfully are 
Mr. A. E. Housman and the late Ronald Firbank: no need to 
point the contrast between them! There have been publishers 
whose mental characteristics and development have been clearly 
reflected in their lists; in that of Kegan Paul, for instance, it was 
possible to follow the spiritual Odyssey of a Church of England 
parson through Agnosticism and Buddhism to Rome. But Mr. 
Grant Richards’ successive lists would baffle most psychologists. 

He is able to cite, with justifiable complacency, some fine tri- 
butes from authors to his discrimination and courage, character- 
istics not common in a confraternity whose worst fault, perhaps, 
is that they are apt to be too sheeplike. ‘You are the one pub~ 
lisher in London that I know. of, and I know a few, who has the 
courage of his convictions’, so Arnold Bennett wrote him so far 
back as 1902; and many other writers of real note have been 
grateful to him for this fine quality. Mr. Thomas Burke goes so 
far as to inscribe on his own photograph these words: “To Grant 
Richards—our only discriminating and enterprising publisher’: 
And one can understand the fervour with which they were 
written when we learn of the difficulties that had to be overcome 


before Limehouse Nights, Mr. Burke’s first book, could be got 


into print. The author of The Wallet of Ka: Lung must have 
been equally grateful: that admirable book had been refused by 
at least half-a-dozen leading London publishers before Mr: 
Grant Richards issued it so triumphantly. Publishing, like rac- 
ing, is a game of luck as well as a game of-skill. In playing it Mr: 
Grant Richards has shown any amount of skill and, on the 
whole, he has had a fair share of luck. He tells the story of his 
career delightfully. : 


A Modern Columbus. By S. P. B. Mais 
_ Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Mais’ new book on his broadcasting tour in America puts 
his series of talks into their true perspective and will therefore 
be welcomed by his many admirers. Besides a long ‘prelude to 
adventure’, which explains the extremely arduous circumstances 
in which he had to glean his impressions, we have photographs 
from his own camera and notes in explanation or extension of 
various points arising in the talks. Be it said at once that Mr. 
Mais stands by his ‘rose-cloured picture’ of the country he 
visited. ‘I reported what I saw’, he writes, ‘not what I expected 
to see’. And what he saw pleased him. But a reader who—like 
the present reviewer—is well acquainted with modern America, 
will recognise in Mr. Mais’ enthusiastic sketches not an untrue 
but rather a conventional view of America. Side by side with the 
America of Middletown and Main Street, there does exist a 
wonderland of Grand Canyons and Painted Deserts, Michigan 
Avenues and New York skylines. Such things represent the 
challenge of the New World to‘the Old and the Americans 
themselves are very proud of them. On arriving at the home of 
the most enthusiastic tourists the world has ever seen, the 
visitor is surprised to find that a love of country is one of the 


Measured against such works, A Modern Columbus cannot be - 
counted a social document of any great importance. To a reader 
ten years hence there will be little to indicate that the America’ 
of which Mr. Mais writes is not the America of the boom years. 
before 1929, but the severely chastened and tried America of’ 
the N.R.A. Nevertheless, the book contains, besides the ever. 
present and genial companionship of the author, much which. 
is interestingly and vividly described. His task was formidable:. 
‘Setting off every Saturday on a trek of 1,000 or 1,500 miles,. 
spending Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday in a frenzied rush all’ 
over a State to reach all the high spots, knowing perfectly well 
that if I made one mistake I should have no story at all...’: such 
were the circumstances in which he had to write. It is not very 
surprising, therefore, that some of his facts have been challenged 
—notably his comments on the New England ‘Blue Laws’. The 
objections and Mr. Mais’ replies are published with the book. 
A clue to the feeling of disappointment which the talks aroused: 
among some of-Mr. Mais’ most ardent admirers is given at the 
end. As epilogue there appears a talk, broadcast for Americans: 
only, just before he left. In the descriptions of an ‘unknown 
England’ for the American tourist to discover, there is a nostalgic 
eloquence which suggests a badly homesick man. After all as he 
tells us in the prelude: ‘I did not want to go to America. It was 
a long way from home’. 


Law and Order in Polynesia 


By Dr. H. I. Hogbin. . Christophers. 12s. 6d. 


_ Anthropology, that youthtal but all-embracing science, flirting 


now with anatomy, now with archzology, probably shows its 
most fruitful, most reliable aspects when wedded to the social 
sciences. For social anthropology is a region as yet only half 
explored but rich in promise for future scientists. This book 
prospects a side of social anthropology to which more and more 
attention will have to be devoted—primitive law. Dr. Hogbin’s 
nine-months’ stay in Ontong Java has resulted in a mass of 
detail on social custom and organisation in Polynesian tribes, 
and though unfortunately some of his information is secondhand, 
he has made a very useful demonstration of the value of modern 
anthropological method. : 

The value of the book is largely incite by. Professor 
Malinowski’s long and brilliant introduction. Here he shows 
how vital to civilised man is the understanding of primitive 
law, not only in colonial practice, where the white man has to 
embody tribal custom in administration, but in our own modern 
jurisprudence. He points out the fallacy of separating law from 
other rules of conduct, and emphasises the biological core of 
law as of all other forms. of human activity. The Eighteenth 
Amendment’s utter failure in the U.S.A. was the result of the 
isolation of jurisprudence from psychology and anthropology 
in its widest sense. It can be seen, for example, that the laws 
of land tenure and Marriage in primitive society are based on 
reciprocity and mutual obligation arising from human nature 
itself, and not ‘from arbitrary rulings mysteriously imposed 
from without. By the study of law and custom in relation to the 
part it plays in a given-civilisation and not as an isolated 
phenomenon, the modern anthropologist can help the lawyer 
to discover what court procedure and’ what police regulations 
‘best apply to the sound working of society.‘ He can throw light 
on the disorganisation of law in modern Germany, and can 
prove that the primitive social organisation which results ih 
joint ownership of canoe, house, or water-hole has no radical 
connection with the ideal of modern communism. In this general 
survey Professor Malinowski brings out the importance of field- 
work like Dr. Hogbin’s, and should ingpite man * 


‘and jurisprudents alike to work i in this field. 


‘George Chapman. By Havelock Eis e: 


Nonesuch Press. 17s. 6d. 


George Chapman lies in the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 
-His.monument now stands within the church ‘built after the 
-way of the old Romans, by the care and charge of his most 
' beloved friend, Inigo Jones’. 
Francis Meynell have devised and set up a further monument 


Mr. Havelock. Ellis and Mr. ‘ 


in honour of this difficult Elizabethan, and there may be seven 
hundred collectors whose appreciation of Van Gelder paper 
and Centaur type, of the printing of Mr. Walter Lewis and the 
fine taste of the Nonesuch Press, will justify an expenditure of 


' the roseate tern, the intelligence of owls, or the vanishing trick of — 


- which, when dropped, proved to be the entire vertebral c 
_ weaknesses—notably the superficiality of the chapter o: 


_ best foreign story is of a Sydney policeman arresting an 


sincere patriots like rSnielaie Lewis, J. T ‘Adams’ and E. A.” li 


Mowrer have written the fiercest denunciations of their country. 4 4 


‘fall sail of his Brea verse, ‘even till his piel re: yar ath tremb! e, 
masts crack’, This volume although well-meant only buries. 
deeper, ever so little deeper, in the words of Tennyson. 
fact nothing but a glorified form of the old introductions 
Mermaid edition of the Elizabethans. We were not ungré 
for the Mermaids in their day and for the leading part 
Mr. Havelock Ellis played in introducing us to the comp 
at that famous Elizabethan inn. But that day is long p 
Criticism has turned a corner. The nineteenth century and 
raptures of Algernon Charles Swinburne are out of sight. 
vain for Mr. Ellis to garner together the biographical facts 
conjectures, to intersperse panegyrical orts and critical fi 
ments from Coleridge, Keats, Swinburne, Dr. Parrott, Dr. 
Spens, Professor Schoell, Sir A. W. Ward, A. H. Bullen, Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis, etc., and then to comnchudé an essay whic] 
is scholarly but not critical with the words: ‘to read Chapma 
is to experience the strong invigoration of a stiff breeze in mid 
South Atlantic: you can scarcely keep your feet—but the 
hilaration of it! It is true that Coleridge compared ‘Romeo 
Juliet’ to an English rose on a July morning or words to 

effect, but as Jeffrey said of “The Excursion’: ‘This v 
never do’, ; 
Is Chapman a fallen star? Dryden thought so in his yo 
but decided at fifty that he had been cozened with a jelly. 
hideous mingle of false poetry and true nonsense. In our opin 
a composite book is urgently needed to solve the problem. 
should include an essay by Mr. Granville Barker on the drar 
_quality and methdd of Chapman, an essay by Dr. J. T. Shep; 
or Mr. C. M. Bowra on the translation of Homer (with m 
attention to Matthew Arnold’s lectures on the subject thar 
Mr. Ellis appears to have given), and finally an analysis of the! 
obscurity, the rhythm, the rhetoric and imagery of Shakespeare’s E 
rival bet et Mr. “F..S: Eliot, —- as 


ia 
& 


popular rather thas scientific, for no eather ince can tell 
‘all about birds’. Here, rather, is a little about a great many 
birds, British and foreign, presented and grouped in an extreme= 
ly interesting manner, and illustrated by over one hundred 
photographs taken by the author, chiefly in the Regent’s Pe 
and Whipsnade Zoos. Like the naturalists of old, Mr. Berrid ge 
loves the wonderful and the outlandish. The toucans and horn. 
bills, the bower birds and the mound birds, the magpie g 
with its five-foot windpipe, the kakapo or night-parrot whi 
only uses its wings as balancers when running or to break i 
fall when dropping from trees it has climbed: these, one gathers. 
move him more than the grace of the grey wagtail, the beauty of — 


the water-rail. But it is a little surprising that he should not have — 
‘told us as much about the curious ways of the shearwater, 
‘which cannot walk, as about those of the kakapo which cannot — 
fly. The method of collecting oil for lighting from the petrels ¢ of | 
St. Kilda and the Shetlands is described—it was effi 
though not pretty—but, to complete the picture it might Lae 
been added that the receptacle in which the oil was gathered 
was a bottle made from a gannet’s stomach. Both the fulmar and 
the storm petrel, by the way, now nest some hundreds of ail 3 
nearer London than ‘St. Kilda and the Shetlands’. Mr. y 
‘sums up fairly and well the recent controversy about the 
cuckoo’s egg-laying, and notes the interesting experime — 
which prove that vultures and turkey buzzards are guided 4 
carrion by sight rather than smell, but he accepts a little » 
readily two legends—the posting of sentinels by rooks, and t 
killing of lambs by greater black-backed gulls’ pecking out 
eyes. The proved record of the ‘greater black’ is bad en 
owithout making it any worse. As to this bird’s power, a friend of — 
the writer recently saw one carrying in the air a large < 


‘ofa seall: While ome: cam criticise Mr. Berridge’s, book for « 


tion—one can praise the author ‘whole-heartedly: for | 
collected so much interesting material about somany species. 


the street; his best home anecdote about a lady who tra 
young blackbird to whistle the evening hymn while she 
daughter sang the words 


